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A Persistent Topic. 


The perennial, sempiternal, discus- 
sion of sub-sectioning and semi-an- 
nual promotions, was up again at 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
In fact, the Association got up 
against this charming and always 
convenient subject at two points, 
first, in the principals’ section where 
the members went at it hammer and 
tongs with apparently as much relish 
as if it were a new topic—as it prob- 
ably was to some of them. Then it 
had a conspicuous place on the general 
program where it was gravely dis- 
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cussed by a prominent educator ina 
lengthy paper, the tedium of which 
was relieved only by two little 
rhetorical side excursions, one a 
rather neat apostrophe to the re- 
former, the other a parenthesis on 
vertical writing. He was followed 
by a keen little gentleman from the 
Upper Peninsula, Superintendent 
Cooley, of Calumet, who wakened 
the audience by putting into a three- 
minute speech all that needed to be 
said on the topic. Mr. Cooley said: 

Much valuable time is wasted in the 
effort to construct a machine so com- 
plete in all its parts that the teacher 
will only have to sit and ‘‘ watch the 
wheels go round.’’ We sometimes 
forget that the school exists for the 
children, not the children for the 
school. 

I believe in sectioning classes and in 
semi-annual promotions, providing 
this is best for existing conditions. 
This problem must be solved for each 
school separately. I do not believe 
in promoting children according to 
the calendar or the phases of the 
moon, in order to carry into effect 
any preconceived mechanical routine 
of organization. A study of the con- 
ditions in each school, in each room, 
in each class, and of each pupil is 
always necessary in determining the 
time when promotions should be 
made. It is the business of the teach- 
er, the supervisor, and the superin- 
tendent to be in suchclose touch with 
the life of the school as to be able to 
determine at any time what, if any, 
pupils should be advanced, and then 
re-organize the classes, whether such 
plan promotes whole sections, small 
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groups or individual members. For 
the practical application of this the- 
ory, I would divide each room into 
two classes, and such classes into 
two sections. This will enable the 
teacher to assign extra work to the 
strong section, while extra assistance 
is given to the weaker section. The 
object is not to gain time tor the 
pupil, but to enable better work to 
be done. Let us give the stronger 
ones more work, the weaker more 
help, and all of them enough time to 
grow and mature, thus avoiding that 
unprofitable first year in the high 
school which comes to every one who 
enters with the immature mind of a 
mere child. 

I care not whether promotions are 
made annually, semi-annually, bi-en- 
nially or at any particular period so 
long as the children are rationally 
trained in a way to promote all- 
round development. 





Officialism in Wisconsin. 

A prominent educator in another 
state, a man of wide observation and 
keen penetration, writes in a private 
letter to the editor: 


I recentiy attended an educational meeting 
at —, Wisconsin. Every one of the twelve or 
more numbers on the program was from an 
official. This would seem strange in onr state. 
At your State Association I heard a high 
official tell a member to withdraw a motion, 
and the member obeyed. What is the matter 
with you folks? Why don't you roar? 


In any western state except Wiscon- 
state which 
should attempt to influence the Teach- 
ers’ Association in the choice of its 
officers, or to direct what things it 
should vote up or vote down, would 
be politely but firmly told to “‘go’way 
back and sitdown.”’ Innootherstate, 
with possibly one exception, are the 
school men so dominated by official- 
ism as they are in Wisconsin. Some 
of them, occupying positiens in which 
one might expect to find leaders and 
independent thinkers, have no opin- 
ions on any important question until 
they are informed from ‘‘on high”’ 


sin a administration 
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what opinions they ought to hold. 
But at the recent meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, officialism re- 
ceived a check, whether permanent or 
merely temporary remains to be seen. 
For some reason unknown to those 
not in close touch with the inner 
circle, and thus far unexplained, a 
certain candidate for the presidency 
had the support of the official contin- 
gent, consisting of the officers who 
by the round-and-round-in-and-in pro- 
cess had succeeded in getting them- 
selves appointed in recent years to 
run the association, also the attaches 
of the state superintendent’s office, 
supplemented by a few little fellows, 
who, in a most comical spirit of ab- 


ject loyalty, stand ever ready to 


sneeze when official 


snuff. 


a high takes 

It was even asserted that the issues 
of factional politics which now dis- 
turb one of the political parties in Wis- 
consin were brought into the contest. 
Whether the candidate who had the 
support of the persons above notedisa 
“stalwart” or a ‘‘reformer,”’ a repre- 
sentative of corporation influence ora 
follower of La Follette, and whether 
sinister and outside forces were opera- 
tive as charged or not, certain it 
is that a vigorous campaign was 
conducted for this candidate, begin- 
ning the day before the meeting and 
continuing up to the time when the 
balloting began; so that, judging 
from the expressions heard on every 
hand, it seemed :that he would get 
nearly all the votes. His supporters 
were doing the talking and were evi- 
dently keeping it up according to a 
preconcerted and well organized plan. 
But when the ballots were counted, 
Karl Mathie, the opposition candi- 
date, had nearly two-thirds of the 
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votes; the secret ballot had enabled 
the silent vote of the rank and file to 
administer an emphatic rebuke to 


officialism. 
* 


A TYPICAL AND DRAMATIC INSTANCE 
OF OFFICIALISM. 


A leaf came fluttering down, and the little 
chick, in great alarm. ran to the old hen, cry- 
ing. ‘The sky is falling! Oh, mamma, come 
quick! The sky is falling!” 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion had come to the last half hour of 
its annual session. Three blocks 
away, on the second floor of a hotel, 
the county superintendents were in 
In the teachers’ association 
a series of resolutions were presented ; 
most of them, of course, were color- 
less and perfectly innocuous; one of 
them expressed approval of a consti- 
tutional amendment to raise the state 
superintendent’s salary to $5000, 
with an incidental rider paving the 
way to a great expansion of official- 
ism by making it possible through 
legislative action to take the choice of 
county superintendent away from the 
people and make that office appoint- 
ive. An amendment to the resolution 
was offered restricting the associa- 
tion’s approval to that part only 


session. 


which refers to the state superintend- 
ent. And then what a breeze did 
blow! Here was an impending crisis, 
and the chief three blocks away! 
Could he be reachedintime? If not— 
but he must be brought hither, for 
the sky is falling! 

Parker rushes to his Fidus Achates 
with, ‘‘Go and tell Harvey to come! 
Go quick!” [Exit Boyce.] (In the 
interest of dramatic unity he should 
have added, ‘‘Remember, Boy(ce), 
there is no such word as FAIL!” But 
there was no time for this, and time 
was an essential factor in the situa- 
tion.) 
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Three minutes later Boyce is at the 
Plankinton; elevator too slow—up 
the stairs he goes three at a jump. 
Harvey has just begun to elucidate a 
new topic; Boyce bursts into the hall 
with a brief announcement: ‘They 
are about to vote on those resolu- 
tions, and an amendment has been 
oftered to one of them—they don’t 
seem to understand!” “I must go 
and explain it to them,” said Harvey. 
Then some things happened in quick 
succession — others simultaneously. 
‘‘Charley’’ Harper was called to the 
chair—so ‘‘Charley”’ thinks, but he 
was not quite sure when questioned 
afterwards, and some say it was 
Bussewitz, another member of the 
official family. Harvey ‘took his 
hat and he went very sudden.”’ Then 
some one said, ‘‘I’m going too,” and 
a stampede began. In thirty seconds 
the hall was deserted. Harper, or 
Bussewitz, or both, before joining the 
rush, remarked (to the empty chairs), 
“The meeting is adjourned until two 
o’clock.”” Down the stairs, through 
the lobby, out upon the street they 
swept, Harvey in the lead by two or 
three yards, or to paraphrase John 
Hay’s lines in describing the size of 
Col. Blood’s beverage : 


‘‘Some says three yards and some says two, 
I’ll leave the choice to you.” 


Messenger Boyce claims that he 
himself arrived first at the scene of 
action—even ahead of Harvey. Strag- 
glers in the lobby were ‘‘swept along 
by the full tide of power;”’ pedestri- 
ans and policemen who saw them 
thought another fire had started in 
the hotel. 

Nine minutes after Boyce’s depart- 
ure with Parker’s message, in they 
filed, about sixty strong, Harvey still 
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Mean- 
while Parker had made two speeches 


in the van—and breathless. 


to gain time. ‘Mr. Harvey, please 


come up on the platform,” said the 
chairman, in a tone that indicated 
great relief from the tension and sus- 
After a 


short breathing spell, he complied, 


pense which had _ preceded. 


told us it was vitally important to 
adopt the resolution just as presented 
w thout any change. And it was so 
Thus the pillars that sup- 
port the educational firmament in 


adopted. 


Wisconsin were buttressed, and the 
sky did not fall. 


Institute Notes. 

The institute belt of 
try extends from the Hudson River 
west and northwest to Colorado and 
the Dakotas; skipping the mountain 
states in which population is too 
sparse to make the county a profit- 
able unit for teachers’ meetings, it 
appears again in the Pacific States. 
Throughout this portion of the 
United States the teachers’ institute 
with the county as the unit is recog 
nized as an organic part of the public 

chool system. 

There is wide diversity with respect 
to the time of holding the meetings, 
plan of support and organization, 
and kind of work undertaken. Each 
month in the year except January 
and February is an institute season 
in some state. 
ganization are seen in Ohio where the 
teachers themselves through an elec- 
tive committee manage the institute 
without official direction either coun- 
ty or state, and in New York where 


this coun- 


The extremes of or- 


the institute is run exclusively by the 
state. 
cises presented, 


In regard to the kind of exer- 
Pennsylvania and 
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Wisconsin are antipodal types; in the 
former, the lecture method is em- 
ployed, the audiences are large and 
popular, usually including all the 
teachers of the county, and a still 
larger number of citizens not teachers; 
large sums are raised locally from the 
sale of admission tickets to evening. 
lectures and entertainments, and this 
money is used to supply speakers 
whom the people generally are desir- 
ous of hearing; the annual institute 
is not merely an event, it is a ‘‘sea- 
son”’ for the town where it is held, 
and attracts -attention through a 
wide region around. In Wisconsin, 
on the other hand, the institute is. 
run according to a definite—painfully 
definite—plan laid down in a printed 
syllabus about half as large as the 
New Testament. The instructors are 
told, first in a school of instruction 
where they are coached for a week, 
and later in printed directions, just 
what to do and how and when to do 
it. Detailed instructions are given 
not only as to what school studies 
must be taken up, but what portions 
of the designated branches, and the 
exact method or “‘lesson p'an”’ to be 
pursued. An itemized report is made. 
in writing by each instructor which 
must show the number of minutes 
given to each topic each hour and 
what sub-topics were treated. A force 
of three or four inspectors is kept 
in the field to see that each instructor 
keeps in the straight and narrow 
path prescribed in the printed sylla- 
bus. Evening lectures, especially it 
attractive or entertaining are under 
official ban; the evenings are for 
‘‘study.”’ Result: the institute 
touches the teachers—some of them— 
chiefly in a perfunctory manner, but 
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attracts little attention from citizens 
generally. 

But despite the diversities noted 
above and others growing out of 
local conditions, one who meets many 
teachers is struck more by similarities 
than by differences; there is aremark- 
able homogeneity among our teach- 
ers and schools, and the public school 
is the great unifying agency not 
merely among the American people, 
but among English speaking peoples. 


* 

During November the editor of this 
journal was engaged in institutes 
and related work in Oregon, a state 
which is moving forward at a most 
ercouraging pace in educational as 
well as material progress. The state 
is composed of three distinct parts: 
First, there is Portland and the Wil- 
lamette valley, the older settled 
portion, a region with a cosmopoli- 
tan population s'milar to that of 
the upper Mississippi valley and 
largely drawn from it. A variety of 
crops and diversified industries are 
found here; there are but two sea- 
sons, the wet and thedry. In Nov- 
ember, green grass, roses blooming in 
great profusion everywhere, a warm, 
gentle rain falling almost constantly, 
and this in the latitude of St. Paul, 
was an object lesson in physical geog- 
raphy not easily forgotten. The 
southeastern portion of the state is 
wild and rugged, of value chiefly for 
grazing; it was settled largely by emi- 
gration from Missouri. A saying is 
current there that the left wing of Gen. 
Price’s army did not surrender, but 
moved on into Oregon. Traveling in 
that part of the state is chiefly by long 
and arduous stage routes. The Col- 
umbia basin east of the cascades, the 
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newer settled part of Oregon and 
Washington, a wonderfully rich 
wheat growing region, presents all 
the phases of growth, activity and 
enterprise which one sees wherever 
small cities spring up in a rich agri- 
cultural country. 

In the matter of high schools, Ore- 
gon is to-day where Illinois and Wis- 
consin were forty years ago; there 
are very few high schools; every 
town of any considerable size, has a 
little college. or academy. These are 
private or denominational schools; 
in a few of the larger and more pro- 
gressive towns these have been sup- 
planted by the public high school, 
but in most places the public high 
school is overhsadowed and handi- 
capped by the presence of private 
institutions. 

In the matter of buildings and 
equipment of the normal schools the 
conditions in Oregon leave much to be 
desired. In the one we visited, at 
Monmouth, the leading normal school 
in the state, President Campbell, 
a man who would easily stand in the 
highest rank in any state in which 
his lot might be cast, has a well 
chosen faculty of earnest workers, 
but the school is greatly hampered 
by the lack of adequate material facil- 
ities. Two hundred thousand dollars 
put iato a modern norma! school 
building and equipment, with an en- 
larged faculty which would then be 
necessary, with President Campbell 
at the head would be the best invest- 
ment that Oregon could make. 

But notwithstanding the draw- 
backs above noted the county insti- 
tutes enroll an exceptionally bright, 
enthusiastic class of teachers. At Mc- 
Minnville and Dallas, Superintend- 
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ents Littlefield and Star had mus- 
tered bodies of teachers whose inter- 
est in the work was an inspiration, 
and the citizens were present in good 
numbers, especially at the evening 
meetings. At these two institutes 
we had the pleasure of working with 
Superintendent Robinson, of Port- 
land, one of the most popular instruc- 
tors in the state, and the side trip 
across country to Salem on a typical 
day of the rainy season was enlivened 
by the genial presence of the best 
known educational missionary in 
Oregon, C. H. Jones, of the Oregon 
Teachers’ Monthly. Anappointment 
* at Portland to address the city teach- 
ers closed the trip west of the Cas- 
cades and gave opportunity to meet 
some of those who have molded edu- 
cational practice in that interesting 
city, among them Supt. Frank Rigler, 
whose long tenure attests the esteem 
in which he is held in that valley, and 
Principal Burnham, one of the veter- 
ans who has devised and perfected 
some most ingenious and practical 
apparatus for illustrating principles 
and factsin mathematical geography. 

The Columbia river route eastward 
from Portland is one of the most 
picturesque in the world. The river 
and mountain scenery, Multnomah 


Falls, 800 feet high, the Cascades, 
and the Dalles, are worth a trip 
across the continent to see. Teach- 


ers who visit the Lewis and Clark 
copa at “Portland, in 1905— 
and the N. E. A. which will probably 


be held a at the same time— 


should not fail to see the one hundred 

miles of the Columbia which cuts 

through the Cascade Mountains. 
Three days at the State Association 
at Pendleton with a 


company of 250 


J. H. 
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wide-awake teachers of eastern Ore- 
gon, and our work in that state was 
closed. The enrollment 
teachers of all ranks from the county 
district school to the normal schools, 
colleges and university. 
the state the greatest harmony seems 
to prevail among all classes of school 
people, and on every hand words of 
high praise are spoken of State Supt. 
Ackerman. He has instituted 
some reforms in regard to certifica- 
tion of teachers, establishment of 
high schools and introduction of a 
course of study in the common 
schools which are meeting with ap- 
proval. His thorough knowledge of 
common and high school work and 
his practical turn of mind fit him well 
for leadership in the transition stage 
of Oregon’s educational growth 
through which the state is now pass- 
ing from private toward public sec- 
ondary schools 


included 


Throughout 


The New Year. 


‘Old Time’s great clock that never stops 
Nor runs too fast nor slow, 
Hung up amid the worlds of space 
Where whirling planets glow, 
The dial plate the orbit vast 
Where swings our mundane sphere, 
Has pushed his pointer round again 
And struck another year.” 


And what are you going to do 
about it? Are you starting the new 
year on a correct business footing? 
If this item is marked with blue pencil 
it means you have not responded to 
the bill we sent you a few weeks ago. 
We hope you will take it good-na- 
turedly—and remit. There is no surer 
test of a gentlemen or lady than the 
good grace and promptness with 
which he passa bill orreports the date 
at which it will be paid. No honest 
man will feel offended when an honest 
bill is presentedto him When aman 
gets angry because of a dun it is an 
evidence that he knows himself to be 
dishonest and is provoked to think 
that he is probably not the only one 
who knows it. 
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Che Institute. 


S. Y. GrtLan. ConpucTor. 


Playground Education. 

Joseph Lee, in the December Educa- 
tional Review, writing on this sub- 
ject divides the life of a child into» 
three ages, designated the dramatic 
age, the age of self assertion, and the 
age of loyalty. He says the drama- 
tic age begins early and usually be- 
gins to fade at about the age of seven, 
lasting on, however, in a subordinate 
way for perhaps four years longer. 
The boy who has entered the age of 
self-assertion, and in whom the char- 
acteristics of that age alone are visi- 
ble, when he is playing with other 
boys will continue, for perhaps a 
year or more, to belong to the dra- 
matic age when playing at home with 
his younger brothers and sisters. 
The age of self-assertion begins as the 
dramatic age wanes. Its character- 
istics continue to be visible during 
the subsequent age of loyalty, and 
indeed, through life; if over-accented, 
they make the gallery player on the 
college team and the chronic egotist 
of ater years. 

THE DRAMATIC AGE. 

Mr. Riis says that the dramatic 
tendency of the small child finds its 
food in New York chiefly in thedrama 
of the arrest. That is the expression 
of the life around them that appeals 
most vividly to them. In Boston the 
Emergency and Hygiene Association, 
which was the first organization in 
America to start a sand garden (in 
the summer of 1886), has found that 
acting ‘‘funeral’’ is one of the popu- 
lar forms of amusement. 

The dramatic impulse is not, how- 
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ever, the only one in the child of the 
dramatic age. If you will walk 
through one of the poorer quarters 
of a large city and watch what the 
smaller children are doing, you will 
find that three out of four of those 
who are doing anything definite at 
all have taken tothemselves a broken 
bottle or a tomato can and will be 
filling it with the dirt from the street 
and then tipping it out on the side- 
walk or thesteps of a tenement-house; 
then gathering it up again and re- 
peating the process. } 
Perverse parents think that child- 
ren like dirt, especially when they 
have their good clothes on, and that 
itis part of the original Adam that 
makes them always find the gutter so 
especially delightful.as a place to 
play; but it isn’t the dirtiness of the 
dirt that they like; it is the fact that 
it can be shoveled and put into some- 
thing and dumped out again. 
Whatever may be the reason why 
children like the sand-and-pail com- 
bination, the fact is well established 
that through certain years they do 
like it better than any other kind of 
play, and this liking on their part 
has been recognized by our sand-gar- 
dens in hundreds of cities and towns 
throughout the country. For prac- 
tically every playground for young 
children now has its sand-box, not so 
wide but that a child can be lifted 
out of the middle of it nor so small 
but that many children can get in. 
One other form of activity is notice- 
able in the street child a little bey ond 
the age of the sandpile, namely, the 
tendency to drag something with a 
stiirg, especially 
makes a noise. 


something that 
The Emergency and 
Hygiene Association in their sand- 
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gardens have met thisdemand. What 
the child wants is to drag something 
that makes a noise. The association 
has accordingly provided little ex- 
press carts in which the larger child- 
ren take the smali children to ride— 
and what can make more noise than 
asmall child? Nothing, unless it be 
two small children, and the carts are 
big enough for two. 
THE AGE OF SELF-ASSERTION. 

There comes a time when the child 
ceases to be satisfied with acting 
things that grown people do. He 
turns from defeating the Spaniards, 
in the hard-earned victory in which 
he led the advanced guard while his 
sister had charge of the reserves, to 
the more difficult task of defeating 
Billy Jones in single combat or in 
some game in which the element of 
single combat is the essential one. 

A leading and obvious symptom of 
this age is its sterility; the boy sud- 
denly becomes hard to please in his 
games, difficult to enlist Ina group 
of such boys the critical faculty seems 
to be so much stronger than the con- 
structive that they will often stand 
around all the afternoon debating 
what to do, and go home without 
doing anything. What games they 
play are apt to be desultory or spas- 
modic. Lift to themselves they will 
take, from sheer boredom, to pla- 
guing one of their number; all setting 
upon him and making his life miser- 
able. Boys of this age are recognized 
as furnishing the most merciless crit- 
ics of men and things. Their whole 
attitude The mind is 
clearer, and more empty, than at any 
previous or succeeding age. 

The new reality of life, the passing 
away of illusions, the necessity of 


is critical. 
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seeing things as they are, and of re- 
jecting as of no account all that is 
not visible to his own eyes, is born in 
the boy as a partof a new necessity— 
the necessity of standing on his own 
feet, of being somebody himself, of 
doing something that shall bear wit- 
,ness to the authenticity of the new 
power, stirring, declaring itself with- 
in him. 

The new god cannot spring to full 
life all at once, like Minerva from the 
head of Jove; and the boy’s first self- 
assertion is crude, clumsy, unneces- 
sarily loud. In his struggle to be 
somebody, to let the universe know 
that he is here, and to be reckoned 
with, he becomes annoying to his 
elders whose constant effort is tosup- 

press him. Not the whole of the man, 
but the warlike part is what first 
unfolds. It is the war-like age; what 
may be, under favorable circum- 
stances, the age of chivalry. 

The unimaginative grown-up (par- 
ent or other) thinks that the boy 
likes mischief as such, just as the 
same person thinks that the small 
child likesdirt. But, just asin thecase 
of the small child, the impulse that 
makes him seek the gutter is not the 
impulse to get dirty, but to get hold 
of some material that he can really 
handle and control, so in the case 
of the boy, mischief as such is not the 
attraction; what he sees in it is sim- 
ply the chance to get what he wants, 
and what he must have if he is ever 
to grow up, namely, opportunity to 
develop certain fundamental virtues. 
There is an element of sport in some 
kinds of mischief, and it is this ele- 
ment that furnishes the attraction to 
the boy. What he wants is a hard, 
lively game; something difficult, dan- 














This he must have 
as truly as a flower must have air 
and sunlight. If he cannot get it in 
one way, it is his virtue and not his 
vice that he insists on getting it in 
another; in so doing he is being true 
to the god within. An everlasting 
text of the funny man is that it is the 
bad boys, and not the good ones, 
who turn out well. And there is 
everlasting truth behind this theory, 
the very simple explanation being 
that it is the bad boys who are good. 
It is the boys whom we call bad, be- 
cause their actions are frequently 
inconvenient to their elders, who are 
being true to their own nature, are 
doing that specific part of the work 
of self-development which it is their 
business to do. 


gerous, heroic. 


How shall the playground deal 
with the boy of this period? Left to 
itself, unguided, this impulse shows a 
remarkable catholicity in regard to 
its manifestations. There is, indeed, 
hardly anything which the “big In- 
jun’’ may not make a subject of self- 
assertion and, with an easy perver- 


sion of the impulse, a subject also of 


boasting and showing off. The ‘big 
Injun,’’ as we meet him in our city 
street, is the boy who can fight. 
harder, run faster, swear more profi- 
ciently, smoke more cigarettes, sit up 
later, dive deeper, and come up drier 
than any other in his street or neigh- 
borhood. Obviously the thing for 
the playground to do is to give op- 
portunity to the boy who can run 
faster and dive deeper, and generally 
to develop the sporting and, in its 
best sense, the fighting side of the 
hoy, at the expense of such self-asser- 
tion as takes the form of dissipation 
and other forms whose only merit 
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(and it is real merit, be it observed) 
seems to be that they testifiy to par- 
tial emancipation from parental or 
other control. If the competition is 
allowed to be between the boy who 
smokes and drinks and the one who 
stays at home, reads good hooks, 
and, in general, emulates the charac- 
ter of the good boy who died, it is 
the cigarette that will win every 
time; but if the good boy can show 
his superiority in physical contest, 
conviction will find its way even 
to the devotee of the dime museum 
and to all who have called him great. 

Many are the games of single- 
handed competition which the ever 
lasting boy has bequeathed to us 
from the ages. Running games, as 
the various forms of tag, and espe- 
cially the group of games of which 
‘duck on the rock’’ is the type, seem 
to possess perennial attraction. 
Chmbing trees or rocks,~with the 
great opportunity these afford for 
daring feats, cannot well be repro- 
duced on the play ground. The near- 
est we can come is by means of gym- 
nastic apparatus. Wherever this is 
found, it will be used most by boys 
of the ‘“‘big Injun”’ age, these and a 
very few specialists among the older 
boys. ° 

A marked need of the boy of the 
‘big Injun”’ period, as seen on the 
playground, is the need of leadership. 
It is not that boys need ‘‘to betaught 
how to play.” They know the games, 
but they do not seem to have enough 
social energy to put them into prac- 
tice in face of such discouragement, 
in the way of big boys and crowding, 
as is usually present on a city play- 
ground. 
And closely allied to this need of 
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leadership is the capacity for admira- 
tion which boys of this age exhibit. 
To them the boys a little older, or at 
least the leaders among them, ap- 
pear as a race of demigods, and what- 
ever they do these smaller boys will 
do their best to imitate; so that it 
may almost be said that the way to 
educate boys of this age is to educate 
boys who are somewhat older, and 
let them do the rest. A hero, in any 
case, they will have and he will, in 
any case, be an athlete and a fighter. 
But to the boys it is a matter of in- 
difference, and therefore it is a thing 
which we can determine for them, 
what the further attributes of the 
heroic figure that stands at the end 
of the vista of their ambition shall be. 
THE AGE OF LOYALTY. 

The last age of the boy, from the 
playground point of view, is the age 
ofloyalty, And here again, as with 
the child finding its playground in 
the gutter and with the small boy 
seeking whom he may annoy, we 
have so arranged it in our cities that 
this growing and budding power, up- 
on whose successful utterance healthy 
growth depends, shall search in vain 
for its appropriate means of develop- 
ment, and shall be driven, in many 
cases, to adopting means which per- 
vert it from its natural, proper func- 
tion, and even turn it into a power 
for evil. One can hardly pick up a 
magazine at the present time without 
reading in it something about the 
city gang. We hear of it as the cen- 
ter of criminal association and as 
developing into the unit of political 
corruption. But here, as in the child- 
ish attraction of the gutter and in 
the boy’s love for mischief, undesir- 
able manifestions are simply results 
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of the perversion of the best and most 
central impulse of the age-period to 
which they belong. 

The gang is simply a perverted ex- 
pression of this new spirit. It is the 
primitive social group, the kinder-- 
garten of the future citizen. The 
gang hangs around the street corner - 
continuing, from force of habit, to 
exercise the function of a censorship 
of manners and morals; it may, per- 
haps, engage in some predatory occu- 
pation of more or less seriously crimi- 
nal nature. But at its heart it cares 
for none of these things. It may be 
that the opportunity for developing 
social power has been so lacking that 
the street corner is the best that it is 
able at once to appreciate. But give 
it a chance, on a properly conducted 
playground, and the gang will soon 
show its power of producing the base- 
ball or football team, and it will ap- 
preciate the opportunity. 

There is no training of the social 
consciousness more intense than that 
of one of these great national games. 
The baseball nine must co-operate 
with the precisionof clockwork. The 
football team must possess a nérvous 
orginization nearly as tense as that 
of the individual player, or it cannot 
possess that capacity for striking 
with its whole weight upon a single 
point, and at an instant’s notice, on 
which its success depends. Which of 
the two great games is the better 
education is a question upon which 
the best authorities differ, nor is it 
one of any particular importance, in- 
asmuch as the games are not in any 
sense rivals, occupying, as they do, 
different seasons of the year. In both 
games the social or team-play element 
remains the important one, and con- 

















stitutes the peculiar appropriateness 
which has made them survive as the 
great games of the period of loyalty. 

The whole difficulty with the boy 
of what I have called the “ big Injun”’ 
age consists in the fact that he be- 
longs to a different world from ours; 
that he is living in the barbaric age 
and we in the civilized. To a great 
extent the same is true of the boy at 
the age of loyalty. He is beginning 
to be social, but his social life is still 
taking a military form, and his ideals 
are still largely warlike. This fact 
constitutes the great difficulty in the 
education of boys at the present time. 

During the age of chivalry the 
young page was sent to the castle of 
some noted knight, there to learn 
good behavior and military profi- 
ciency, the laws of courtesy and the 
laws of war. There never came a 
time in which it was necessary for 
him to pass from one set of ideals to 
another very different set, from one 
world to another. Such a time does 
come for the modern boy. The boy 
at school has as his hero the college 
athlete, but that bright figure ends 
the vista of his dreams. To him the 
young, struggling lawyer or business 
man seems to have fallen from the 
high estate he occupied at college; 
while the hero of the grown-up world, 
the railroad president or leader of the 
bar appears to the boy, and even to 
the young college man, as simply 
‘‘that old pod’? whom he sees amb- 
ling up the street to his office, or 
occasionally meets at his father’s 
dinner table. 

The best we can do around this 
corner for the boy, to allow some of 
the light, which is to guide him in his 
civilized industrial life, to penetrate 
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into the life of athletics is by develop- 
ing in him that part of the industrial 
ideal to which he is susceptible, by 
appealing, namely, to the construc- 
tive instinct. From the kindergarten 
on through sloyd and other manual 
training, and by the cultivation of 
plants this appeal can be made. 


It is a teacher’s business to educate 
children; not the minds of children 
nor the bodies of children, nor the 
souls of children, but just children. 
The whole child—the single, indivis- 
ible boy or girl—is what the teacher 
is there to deal with. All roads lead 
to Rome, and whatever you do will 
reach the child as a whole, because 
there is nothing else there to reach. 
But though all ways lead to Rome 
and all educational means reach the 
whole boy, it needs no argument to 
show that some means are better 
than others and that a variety of 
means are needed. Whatever else we 
exclude from our school curriculum, 
we must not omit that form of life 
into which the boy’s nature is at a 
given time flowing with most energy; 
that channel which is receiving the 
main current of his life. Play, with 
many boys, is for a time such a chan- 
nel and cannot, therefore, be safely 
omitted from the means placed in 
the schoolmaster’s hands for reaching 
and illuminating the lives with which 
he has to deal. 


We are quite sure, whenever we see 
the title of an article on The Child, 
and especially on a very small and 
tender child, that under the heading 
we can find ‘motor activities’? and 
“the altruistic spirit.""—John Mac- 
Donald. 











(grammatical Terms. 
BY J. N. PATRICK, A. M.. ST. LOUIS. 
GENERAL VIEW. 

The sentence is the unit of expres- 
sion, hence a knowledge of its struc- 
ture is essential to a clear expression 
of thought. 
general view of the structure of the 


That we may have a 


sentence, it is necessary to define the 
grammatical terms. 

A grammatical term is a word, or a 
group of related words, which per- 
forms a distinct office in the structure 
of a sentence. 

There are but four principal gram- 
matical terms: noun-terms, adjective- 
terms, verb-terms, and adverb-terms. 

NOUN-TERMS. 


A noun is a word used as a name. 


A noun-term is any word, or group of 


related words, which does the work 
ofanoun. In form it may beaword, 
a phrase, or a clause; as, 


God is love. 

Helping others helps ourselves. 

To save time is to lengthen lile. 
That music hath charms is true. 
Columbus stated what he believed. 


ADJECTIVE-TERMS. 
An adjective is a word used to modi- 
An adjec- 
tive-term is any word, or group of re- 


fy the meaning of a noun. 


lated words, which does the work of 


an adjective. In form it may be a 
word, a phrase, or a clause; as, 

Good boys are obedient. 

Men of culture may be happy. 

I saw a bird sitting upon a branch. 

A desire to help others is commendable. 

I received the books which you sent. 

Sweet is the hour when daylight dies. 


VERB-TERMS. 

A verbisa word used to assert some- 
thing of a person or a thing. A verb- 
term is any word, or group of related 
words, which does the work of averb. 
In form it may be a single word or ¢ 


phrase; as, 
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Flowers bloom. 

She is singing. 

The child will be sent home. 

He should have been rewarded. 


ADVERB-TERMS. 

An adverb is aword used to modify 
the meaning of a verb, an adjective, o1 
an adverb. An adverb-term is any 
word, or group of related words, 
which does the work of an adverh. 
In form it may be a word, a phrase, 
or a clause; as, 

He came yesterday. 

Are you too warm? 

The horse ran very swiftly. 
We will return in the morning. 
After you left, your friend came. 


. 


Nores.—’. The sum is this: The noun-term, 
the adjective-term, and the adverb-term have 
only three forms each—the word-form, the 
phrase-form, and the clause form. Ineach form 
the term does the work of a single part of 
speech. From this brief view of the sentence, 
we see that in structure it is very simple. 

II. Any word, phrase, clause, mark, or sym- 
bol, which may be made the subject of a verb, 
or the object of a verb, a participle, an infini- 
tive, a preposition, or the substantive comple- 
ment of a copulative verb, is a noun-term. It 
isan object conception and is grasped by the 
inind as anentirety. Todissect it is to destroy 
its power and beauty. 

IlI. Whatever describes or limits a noun or 
a pronoun is an adjective-term. It is a quality 
conception in distinction from an object concep- 
tion. The adjective-term, like the noun-term, 
is regarded by the mind as one descriptive or 
limitingterm. Any attempt to pull it to pieces 
is an attempt to cripple its force and disfigure 
its form. 

IV. Whatever modifies the meaning of an 
action or an attribute is an adverb-term and 
should be regarded as a single, significant term. 
The mind grasps it as a whole thing. 

V. The verb-term is always a verb, or some 
other part of speech used asa verb. But if the 
verb is completed by a noun (telling what the 
subject is) or by an adjective (describing the 
subject) the noun term or the adjective-term 
thus used is the predicate. It is thus seen that 
the predicate of a copula verb may be either 
a word, a phrase, or a clause. 

VI. The word-form of a grammatical term 
is a single, significant word. 

VII. Prepositions, conjunctions, and exple- 
tives are not regarded as word-forms, because 
when so used they are not significant terms. 

VIII. The phrase-form of a grammatical 
term consists of a preposition or a participle 
combined with a significant word or group of 
related words used as a single part of speech. 
The phrase-form of a grammatical term is 
always a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

IX. The clause-form of a grammatical term 
is a dependent sentence. It does the work of a 
noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 











X. It is believed that these general terms 
simplify the facts of English grammar. The 
pupil passes, at once, from the particular terms 
noun, adjective, verb, and adverb to the general 
terms, noun-terms, adjective-terms, verb-terms, 
and adverb-terms—to the terms embracing all 
the forms of grammatical elements. 

EXERCISES. 

1. In each of three sentences use a different 
form of the noun-term as the subject of a verb. 

2. In each of three sentences use a different 
form of the noun-term as the object of a verb, 

3. In each of three sentences use a different 
form of the noun-term as the complement of a 
copula verb. 

4.. In each of three sentences use a different 
form of the adjective-term. 

5. In each of three sentences use a different 
form of the adverb-term. 

6. Write a sentence containing an adjective 
of the word-form ; expand the adjective into an 
equivalent phrase; into an equivalent clause. 

7. Write a sentence containing an adverb of 
the word-form; expand the adverb into an 
equivalent phrase; into an equivalent clause. 

IMPORTANT.—Insist upon thoughtful illustra- 
tions. Makethis feature of the recitation more 
than a mere formality. Merely to illustrate 
grammatical facts with the cheap productions 
of the moment is to fall short of doing the 
“Exercises” in the spirit. Exact and accept 
only such illustrative sentences, original and 
quoted, as show a careful preparation of the 
lesson on the part of the class. In all school 
work, teachers should ever bear in mind the 
fact that there is nothing inspiring or lasting 
in purely formal recitations. 


Healthy Cities. 

A German student of vital statistics 
has compiled a tabulation of the 
death rate of all the leading cities of 
Europe and America, from which it 
is proved that in thirteen leading 
American cities the chances of longev- 
ity are higher than in any European 
city. London is the healthiest city in 
Europe, standing fourteenth in the 
list. The first thirteen are as follows: 


Death rate per 1,000 
1900. 1899. 





I Gi 550svccensnmavin Sesiaitieasteudeus 14.8 18.4 
Milwaukee........... | cednsiesasasisuinns 15.9 18.8 
Chicago 19.1 
Cleveland 20 2 
SMIIIE scccacscniasssosacessee 18.7 
St. Louis 17.4 
Cincinnati : 21.0 
REP MEIERE ccshesccsssccsses-censncsessnses 20 0 20.1 
ESL ORE SI pine Pacoe eapeeee 20.1 23.4 
MOE PPB NCIOCO «0000100000: 00cceecenspece 20.5 22.5 
I NE os ccucinisidscdstovaceasseouene 20.4 25.3 
EN EC eae OE 21.0 22.9 
Philadel phia...... ........ce00 cose s+ 21.2 21.3 
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Some Child-Study Results. 


Recognizing the fact that it is not 
good form to hit a man when he is 
down, we have lately refrained from 
saying much concerning the Child- 
Study fad. Even self-control, how- 
ever, has its limits, and there are 
some opportunities, that in their very 
nature are seductively tempting; one 
such has recently presented itself; 
hence this apology and this article. 

There has been carried on for some 
time a regular Child-Study Depart- 
ment in connection with the Chicago 
publicschools. This department is in 
charge of Mr. Smedley and his assist- 
ants, acting under the direction of 
Dr. Christopher of the school board, 
the originator of the movement. The 
results of this work have been recent- 
ly published in an official report that 
makes the richest reading given to 
the public since Mark Twain set the 
world laughing over his ‘Innocents 
Abroad.” 

Mr. Smedley and his assistants have 
arrived at thirteen conclusions which 
they solemnly assure us “may be 
regarded not as settled beyond any 
possibility of modification, but yet as 
being fairly indicated by abundant 
evidence.”’ 

We give below these thireteen re- 
sults entire, as published in the Chica- 
go School Weekly. It is too fine a 
piece of humor to profane by mutila- 
tion. The importance and gravity 
with which facts that have been for 
thousands of years the common prop- 
rety of mankind are set down as 
the results of this Chicago work in 
child study, is irresistibly amusing. 
Whether of the conscious or the un- 
conscious kind, it matters not; Mr 
Smedley and his assistants are the 
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arch-humorists of the age, and we 
hft our hat to them while we laugh 
at and, 
known ? 


with them—who 


Here are the * 


perhaps, 
results :” 

(1) The pubescent period is characterized by 
great and rapid change in hight, weight, 
strength of grip, vital capacity and endurance. 
There seems to accompany this physical activ- 
ity a corresponding intellectual and emotional 
activity. It therefore is a period when broad 
educational influences are most needed. From 
the pedagogic standpoint it is pre-eminently a 
time for character building. 

(2) The pubescent period ischaracterized by 
extensive range of all physicial features of the 
individuals in it. Hence, although a period fit 
for great activity of the mass of children, it is 
also one of the numerous individual exceptions 
to this general law. During this period a 
greater per cent. of individualsthan usual pass 
beyond the range of normal limits set by the 
mass. It is time, therefore, when the weak 
fail and the able forge to the front, and hence 
calls for a higher degree than usual of individ- 
ualization of educational work and influence. 

(3) Unidexterity is a normal condition. 
Rapid and marked accentuation of unidexterity 
is pubescent change. On the whole, there isa 
direct relationship between the degree of uni- 
dexterity, and the intellectual progress of the 
pupil. At any given age of school life, bright 
or advanced pupils tend toward accentuated 
unidexterity, and dull or backward pupils to 
ward ambidexterity. The pupils of the John 
Worthy (Bridewell) are more nearly ambidex- 
trous than even the backward pupils of the 
ordinary schools. Training in ambidexterity 
is training contrary to a law of child life. 

(4) Boys of school age at the Bridewell are 
inferior in all physica] measurement to boys in 
the ordinary schools, and this inferiority seems 
to increase with age. 

(5.) Defects of sight and hearing are more 
numerous among the dull and backward pu- 
pils. These defects should be taken into con- 
sideration in the seating of pupils. Only by 
removing the defects can the best advancement 
of the pupils be secured. 

{6) The number of eye and ear defects in- 
crease during the first years of school life. 
The causes of this increase should be investi- 
gated and as far as possible removed. 

(7) There are certain parts of the school 
day when pupils, on the average, have a higher 
storage of energy than at other periods. 
These periods should be utilized for the highest 
forms of educational work. 

(8) The stature of boys is greater than that 
of girls up to the age of eleven, when the girls 
surpass the boys and remain greater in stature 
up to the age of fourteen. After fourteen girls 
increase in stature very slowly and very slight- 
ly, while boys continue to increase rapidly un- 
til eighteen. 

(9) In hight sitting, girls surpass bovs at 
the same age about a year later than her 
stature surpasses his, and she maintains her 
superiority in weight to a later period of time 
than she maintains her superiority in hight. 
(10) In hight sitting, girls surpass boys at 
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the same age as in stature—viz, eleven years, 
but they maintain their superiority in this 
measurement for one year longer than they do 
in stature, which indicates that the more rapid 
growth of the boy at this age is in the lower 
extremities rather than in the trunk. 

(11) Commencing at the age of thirteen, 
strength of grip in boys showsa marked accen- 
tuation in itsrate of increase, and this increase, 
continues as far as our observations extend— 
viz, to the age of 20. In girls no such great 
acceleration in muscular strength at puberty 
occurs, and after 16 there is little increase in 
strength of grip. The well-known muscular 
differentiation of the sexes practically begins 
at 13. 

(12) As with strength of grip, so with en- 
durance, as measured by the ergograph, boys 
surpass girls at all ages, and this differentia- 
tion becomes very marked after the age of 14, 
after which age girls increase in strength and 
endurance, but very slightly, while after 14 
boys acquire almost exactly half the total 
power in these two features which they acquire 
in the first twenty years of their lives. 

(13) The development of vital capacity 
bears a striking resemblance to that of endur- 
ance, the curves representing the two being 
almost identical. 


Now we will stake our reputation 
for “truth and veracity’’ and our 
claim to the possession of a rational 
understanding, on the assertion that 
at least eleven of the above thirteen 
so-called results of the Chicago Child- 
Study Department, are facts of com- 
mon every day observation or deduc- 
tion or else well known physiological 
truths, tricked out in a mixture of 
semi-scientific phraseology and child- 
study lingo. 

No. 1 
respectable phosiology and its 
announcement here as a ‘‘result”’ of 
the Chicago child study research 
would find its exact parallel in the 
announcement of some society for the 
advancement of science, that the day 
begins at or near sunrise and that 


**Result’”’ 
any 


may be found in 


from the standpoint of economics this 
is pre-eminently a proper time to 
wake up and get to work. 

The same remark will apply, and 
with equal pertinency, to ‘result’’ 
No. 2. ‘Result’? No. 


3 when tran- 
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slated into ordinary language, in- 
forms us that most children are de- 
cidedly either right or left hauded, 
and the longer they stay so the more 
they become so. Did it actually need 
the researches of Mr. Smedly and his 
assistants to that fact? 
Read it over; how solemnly, how 


establish 


gravely, it isstated! and in what 
high-sounding scientific phraseology! 
But it would never have done to put 
it into common, everyday English; 
too many people would have under- 
stood and laughed at it. 

“Result”? No. 4 is just on a par 
with finding out that water is wet! 
Who does not know that the children 
of the criminal classes are as a rule of 
“inferior physical development.”’ You 
will find the statement in any good 
treatise on criminology. But these 
child studyists had to be finding some- 
thing, and almost ‘‘any old thing’’ 
can be made to answer if properly 
disguised in quasi-scientific language. 

‘Result’ No. 6 is usually stated by 
educational writers a little differently. 
They say that frequently defective 
hearing or sight is mistaken for dull- 
ness, conducting as doth do to back- 
wardness--a fact with which every 


intelligent teacher is familiar. Com- 
ment on No. 7 is uncalled for. It isof 


age andcan speak for itself. 

‘Result’? No. 8 may be found in 
any good physiology, or in any un- 
abridged dictionary under the word 
puberty—only stated much 
simply, namely, that the age of 
puberty for girlsis from ten to twelve; 
for boys from twelve to fourteen. 
No. 9 means that girls get their 
growth quicker, but do not grow so 
tall—not a new discovery, if our 


more 


memory serves us right. 
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“Result”? No. 10 isa gem. Put in- 
to plain English, it means that just 
about the age that a boy is runuing 
all to legs the girl has passed that 
stage and begun to mature toward 
the woman. There is one complimen- 
tary thing to be said of this and quite 
a number of the other ‘results’’— 
they agree most wonderfully with 
what everybody has thought and 
known about the same things for 
thousands of years. No. 11 defies 
Lilies need no paint, nor 
No. 
12 isa full fellow to its predecessor. 


comment. 
does refined gold need gilding. 


No. 13 is—read it over again and if 
you can get any sense out of it, you 
can do more than the writer hereof. 
Soberly, seriously and sorrowfully, 
how long will such stuff continue to 
he palmed off on an innocent public 
as serious scientific or pedogogic 
work ?—Florida School Exponent. 


Do You **See” the Point? 


The American Primary Teacher 


calls attention to a word which is 
much abused by those who prepare 
reading matter for beginners. Per- 
haps the greatest offenders are those 
primary teachers who teach chiefly 
from exercises written on the black- 
board. 


Why will primary teachers, some pri- 
mary teachers, persist in having chil- 
dren read ‘‘I see a cat,” ‘I seeadog,” 
‘IT see aboy.” You ought to be broad- 
ening their print vocabularies, and “I 
see’’ requires nopractice. Something 
about the cat, dog, and boy would be 
of vastly more account. Do not in- 
sist upon sentences. ‘‘A maltese cat,’’ 
“A large shaggy dog,” “A boy with 
a kite,’’ would be vastly better than 
the “I see’’ trick. ‘Maltese’ or 
‘shaggy ”’ is more easily recognized a 
second time in print than a two or 
three letter word. You are not now 
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trying to teach formal grammar, but 
to teach a print vocabulary that is 
worth while. Every noun should 
awaken ideas that stand out as adis- 
tinct picture or thought. Every verb 
should call to mind a definite action. 
“See” is about the last word to put 
in a primer, and it is the one word for 
which primer makers have a passion. 
The verbs that awaken thought sug- 
gest definite action. The child does 
not think of his seeing when you 
make him say “A dog” 
means as “T see a 
dog. 


“IT see a dog.” 
much to him as 


Examinations. 
(Considered 4 la “lesson plan.) 

I. Aim, to examine examinations. 

II. What is to be known and done: 

(1) That a teacher can arrange a 
set of examination questions upon 
which the weakest pupil in the class 
can receive a standing of 95. 

(2) That unless there be a uniform 
-method of working, a boy and his 
cousin, who are of equal ability and 
in the same grade, but in the hands 
of different teachers, may receive a 
range of forty per cent difference upon 
the same set of questions. 

(3) That the parent is immensely 
pleased when Johnnie comes home 
with his report marked 99.7, and his 
teacher pronounced ex- 
cellent. 

(4) That it is the greatest oppor- 
tunity for ateacher who plays pranks 
after the fashion of the politician, to 
perpetrate sham uponthe pupils, par- 
ents and public. 

(5) That a genuine examination 
may be a test of 


a. Scholarship. 

b. Memory, judgment, reason, etc. 

c. Thoroughness upon the partof (1) teach- 
er, (2) pupil. 

d. Honesty upon the part of (1) teacher, 
(2) pupil. 

e. Neatness. 

f. Spelling and writing 

g. Form and order 


is at once 
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h. A 
taught. 
i. Expression. 


(6) That if the examinatian is con- 


clear understanding of the subjects 


ducted by a teacher who is on speak- 
ing terms with her conscience, it is a 
gyeat, a very great means of estab- 
lishing a hight, depth and width toa 
school that nothing else can attain to. 

(7) That an examination can be 
made an agent to correct loose study- 
ing and thinking, in driving the pupil 


into deeper investigation, inciting 
frequent reviews, promoting drill, 


and preventing incoherent and scrap- 
py preparation. 

Ill. What under II is known 
done :—1, 3,and 4. 

IV. Whatremains to be known and 
done: 

(1) How to avoid 1, 3 and 4. 

(2) Righteously to work to 2, 5, 6 
and 7. 


and 


W. L. Morrison. 
Menomonie, Wis. 


{To those who are acquainted with Wiscon- 
sin pedagogy, it is evident from the above 
that pedagogically Morrison is a Harveyite 
and not a Patzerite; otherwise he would have 
told us How, adding another item labeled * V. 
Method,” properly developed through a series 
of sub-topics.—Editor.] 


The Dull Boy. 

Who is the “dull boy?” To the 
Greek professor he is the boy who 
cannot learn Greek. To the professor 
of mathematics he is the boy who 
cannot learn calculus. To the whole 
literary or classical faculty he is the 
poor fool whose brains will only ab- 
sorb facts of physics or chemistry. 
To the witty man he is that awful 
creature who sits solemn over the 
latest joke or epigram. To the seri- 
ous man he is the laughing ninny who 
persists in treating life as a comedy. 

In brief, the ‘‘dull boy” is the 
square peg whom somebody is trying 
to fit into a round hole.—New York 
World. 
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Easy Lessons in Science. * 


BY PROF, C. P.SINNOTT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 


lI. Vapor of Water. A simple ex- 
periment will show the presence of 
water in the atmosphere. Fill a tin 
box with fragments of ice mixed with 
a little salt. Cover and allow to 
stand for a few moments beside an 
empty box of the same kind. The 
outside of the box containing the ice 
and salt soon becomes covered with 
moisture, while the other remains 
dry. The water could not have come 
through the tin, and must, therefore, 
have been deposited from the air. 
The same thing is seen on a summer 
day when moisture collects on the 
outside of an ice pitcher. Weimprop- 
erly speak of the pitcher as sweating. 
If large quantities of moisture collect 
on the pitcher it is a fairly good sign 
of rain, as it indicates much moisture 
in the atmosphere. The moisture col- 
lected on the tin box and pitcher was 
invisible before it was deposited and 
must, therefore, have existed in the 
atmosphere as vapor of water, The 
moisture is deposited upon the box 
because the box is cold. This process 
is called condensation. Childrenmay 
be easily led to think of examples of 
condensation in common life, as the 
formation of dew, frost, clouds, snow, 
etc. 

III. Oxygen. In the oxygen exper- 
iments and others it will be necessary 
to have some means of heating sub- 
stances. An alcohol flameis very hot 
and free from smoke, and a cheaply 
constructed alcohollamp serves nicely 
for all our experiments in the school- 





*Begun in December. 
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room. Such a lamp may be made as 
follows: 

Procurea low, wide-mouthed bottle 
with a tightly fitting cork—an ordin- 
ary vaseline bottle will answer. With 
around file make a hole through the 
center of the cork a little larger than 
aled pencil. Wind a narrow strip of 
tin or zinc, say an inch and a half 
long, around a lead pencil, thus form- 
ing a tube with a diameter equal to 
that of the lead pencil and an inch 
and a half in length. Pass this 
through the hole in the cork so it will 
project half an inch above. A glass 
tube of the same size would do 
qeually well for this purpose. Get an 
ordinary lamp wick, one inch wide, 
roll together and pass through the 
tube. Fill the bottle with alcohol, 
and you have a lamp that will do as 
good work as one which would cost 
many times as much. 
(Fig. 5.) To prevent 
evaporation when not 
in use, cap the wick 
with a sewing thim- 
ble. The alcohol 
should be kept in a 
closely corked bottle 
whenever the lamp is 
not in use for several 
days. 


Fig. 5- 

To prepare free oxygen take five 
cents worth of potassic chlorate, a 
substance which is used as a gargle 
for sore throat, and equal weight of 


block oxide of manganese. These 
substances can be procured aé any 
drug store. Thoroughly mix them 
and put about a teaspoonful of the 
mixture into an exploded brass cart- 
ridge such as is used in shot guns. 
For the sake of assurance to any 
timid experimenters we may say that 
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there is no danger in the use of such 
a shell. 
exploded but remains in its place. 
Wind a piece of wire around the top 
of the shell leaving 
4 ——-< the two ends five 
aa or six inches long 
and twisted togeth- 
| er. (Fig. 6.) By 
3 means of this wire 
oie. hold the shell, con- 
taining the mixture in the flame of 
the alcohol lamp. After the sub- 
stance has become thorougbly hot, 
oxygen will be given off. Light the 
end of asplinter, blow out the flame 
and hold the glowing end over the 
top of the shell. It will at once burst 
into flame. This may be repeated as 
often as desired. Dip the end of a 
splinter into mucilage and then into 
sulphur. Ignite the sulphur which 
_adheres and hold this over the shell. 
It will burn very rapidly. 
These experiments show that the 
oxygen causes substances to burn 
vigorously, or as it is generally ex- 
pressed, it aids combustion,. The 
oxygen in these experiments comes 
from the potassic chlorate and not 
The 
substance is made up of potassium 
(K), chlorine (Cl), and oxygen (QO), 
and the symbol for the compound is 
K Cl O,. When it is heated the O 
is driven off leaving K Cl. The po- 
tassic chlorate may be used alone in 
this part of theexperiment with near- 
ly as good results. If the brass shell 
is not easily obtained, an ordinary 
clay pipe will do. While heating, 
point the shell or pipe away from the 
face so that the chlorate crystals will 
not snap into the eyes. 
If we wish to secure the oxygen in 


See that the cap has been 


[PEE TOOT TO In 
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from the oxide of manganese. 
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larger quantities so as to make more 
striking experiments, we can do so 
with the same material as follows: 
Furnish the brass shell with a 
tightly fitting cork. Through the 
cork pass a piece of tightly fitting 
glass tubing about eighteen or twen- 
ty inches long with a diameter a little 
less than that of a lead pencil. Heat 
the glass tubing in the alcohol flame 
about two inches from the cork, turn- 
ing it constantly. When the glass 
begins to soften, bend the tube so as 
to form an angle of about 60 de- 
grees. (Fig. 7.) To the long end of 
the glass attach a piece of rubber 
tubing such as was used in the car- 
bonic acid gas experiments, say five 
or six inches in length or longer if it 
is not convenient to cut the piece. 
Place a teaspoonful of the mixture of 
potassic chlorateand oxide of manga- 
—\ nese in the shell and 
) tightly fit the cork 
i || and glass tubing. 
Into an ordinary 
ae baking pan, two or 
¥ | three inches deep, 
| | put about an inch 
| (of water.. Fill with 
| “| water a wide. 
_} mouthed = half-pint 
bottle. Over the 
mouth place a piece of stift paper, in- 
vert, plunge the mouth below the 
water in the pan and remove the 
paper. Notice that the water is held 
up in the bottle. Have several such 
bottles in the pan at once. Devise 
any simple means for the suspension 
of the brass shell and tubing a few 
inches above the table, allowing the 
long arm of the tube to extend into 
the baking pan. Lift the edge of one 
- the hottles far enough from the 


i 


A. 


Fig. 7. 
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bottom of the pan to allow the end 


of the rubber tube to be inserted be- - 


low the mouth. Gradually heat the 
shell by means of the alcohol flame. 
(Fig. 8.) Bubbles will soon begin to 
rise through the water in the bottle 
and the water will be displaced by 
the oxygen. If the bubbles do not 
appear it is probably because the 
tubing or 
cork in the 
shell does 
not fit tight- 
\* x i si 
Vio. \ bottle of the 
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collected push it to one side still keep- 
ing the mouth under water and in- 
sert the tube beneath the next bottle. 
When the bottles are all filled remove 
them as follows: 


Pass a piece of thick paper below 
the mouthof the bottle. Keeping the 
paper against the mouth remove the 
bottle from the pan; set it upon the 
table right side up leaving the paper 
still over the mouth. It will be no- 
ticed that the gas is without color 
or-odor. Try the glowing splinter 
in one bottle and the burning sulphur 
in another. The sulphur experiment 
may be made more striking by hol- 
lowing out one end of a piece of cray- 
on and fastening it to the end of a 
wire a foot long, filling the hollow 
with sulphur, igniting and lowering 
into the bottle. For the third experi- 
ment cut off a piece of iron picture 
cord about a foot in length. Partly 
untwist one end and plunge first into 
mucilage then into sulphur. Ignite 
the sulphur and plunge into bottle 
No. 3. The iron will burn andrapidly 
throw out very brilliant sparks. 
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Indian and Negro Education. 
GEN, JOHN C. MOORE, MEXIA, TEXAS. 

Since no system of education can be 
devised so perfect as to be adapted to 
each individual member of a race, or 
even a community, that should be 
adopted which is best calculated to 
meet their present and probable near 
future needs. 

The first attempt of the government 
to educate the Indian proved a signal 
failure. It was expected that after 
being educated in a white community 
by white teachers, the pupils would 
return to their people and serve as 
instruments in civilizing and educat- 
ing their fellow-tribesmen; but in- 
stead of this, they soon resumed their 
previous customs and modes of life. 
Why this failure? Because the sys- 
tem adopted being wholly literary 
and religious was not adapted to the 
Indian’s needs and character. 

It finally dawned on the official 
mind at Washington that what the 
Indian needed was not a literary, but 
an industrial training to transform 
him from a dependent consumer into 
an independent producer. Therefore, 
the educational system was changed, 
and last vear’s official reports show 
gratifying results; many members of 
the comparatively uncivilized tribes 
have become successful farmers and 
stock-raisers. 

The governmental educational sys- 
tem consists of 253 schools with 2175 
teachers, of whom 695 are Indians, 
an enrollment of 26,000 children, 
with an average daily attendance of 
20,000, who were taught, fed and 
clothed at a cost to the government 
of over $3,300,000—a pretty stiff 
school bill for the benevolent assimila- 
tion of the pappooses, an average 
per attendance of $165. 
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But the above does not cover the 
whole cost of our Indian policy. 
The goverment issues rations twice a 
week to about 45,000 Indians, prin- 
cipally in the two Dakotas, at an 
annual cost of over $1,300,000; and 
the government is bound by treaty 
with some of the tribes to furnish 
them rations until they become self- 
supporting. As Mr. Lo is not likely 
to lose any sleep hunting for a job of 
that kind, no one can guess when his 
rations will be stopped—perhaps 
about the time the government pen- 
sion roll becomes extinct. In addi- 
tion to the above, the government 
pays one and a half millions in cash 
to the Indians annually and as much 
in interest on $33,000,000 deposited 
to their credit in the treasury. 


Surely Uncle Sam at present treats 
his Indian wards with great liber- 
ality. Perhaps he has been moved 
to refund ‘‘conscience money’’ for 
lands some of his naughty boys stole 
from the Indians in the long-ago. 

When a southern man ventures to 
speak disparagingly of results of at- 
tempts made to educate southern 
negroes, those not familiar with ex- 
isting facts are liable to conclude 
that he is influenced by a feeling 
of persecution and race prejudice. 
This is far from true with the edu- 
cated, intelligent classes in the South. 
They recognize the importance of the 
negro as a factor in southern devel- 
opment and prosperity, and that his 
appropriate education affords the 
surest means of solving the race ques- 
tion. 


When the negroes were suddenly 
emancipated, they were turned loose 
among the whites, poor, illiterate, 
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and helpless in the matter of self-sup- 
port. Though peace found the south 
impoverished, many a southern fam- 
ily divided their meager store of 
clothing and provisions with former 
slaves.‘ Domestic servants and farm 
hands, who wished to do so, were 
permitted to remain in their former 
family and plantation homes. 

Results have shown that in the 
first provisions made for educating 
the negro, a mistake was made simi- 
lar to that in the case of the Indian. 
What he needed to become quickly 
self-supporting, was not a literary,. 
but an industrial training. But as. 
the government had placed the negro: 
on the same civic plane with the 
white man, this necessitated the 
adoption of the same system of pub- 
lic schools for both races; otherwise: 
the cry of persecution and race prej- 
udice would have been raised among 
fanatics and demagogues. It is not 
here meant that negroes should be 
barred from the realms of higher edu- 
cation, but that the preliminary steps 
reversed the natural, common sense 
order. 

It has passed beyond the point of 
doubt with many intelligent people 
that freedom and the educational 
system which was adopted has 
tended to degrade morally and social- 
ly, instead of to elevate, a large num- 
ber of southern negroes. It is fair to 
judge a tree by its fruit. Some ne- 
groes appreciate and improve their 
civic and educational opportunities, 
becoming good, industrious citizens; 
while hundreds, especially in towns 
and cities, riot in idleness, dissipa- 
tion and crime. In the days of slav- 
ery who ever heard of a negro as- 
saulting a white woman, or even one 














of his own race, or of an old-time 
slave doing so since those days? 
‘The negro assaulter is the product of 
a later date of negro freedom and 
education. 





Ideals of Scholarship and Success. 


At a recent meeting of college men 
in Syracuse, C. W. Bardeen, editor of 
the School Bulletin, made an after- 
dinner address in his usual vein, enter- 
taining and thoughtful, on the topic 
A Middle-age View of Scholarship, 
from which the following paragraphs 
are taken. They are worth reading 
to your high school students: 


If everyone here would write ona 
slip of paper what it was his ambi- 
tion to be when he was six years old, 
the collection would be an interesting 
one. I have in mind a young man, 
now a professor of anatomy, whose 
sole ambition at that age was to be 
a street-car driver, because he liked 
to ride. Even when a boy enters 
-college and becomes a man, his judg- 
ments are subject to modification in 
later years. Though I have not got 
to the point where I appreciate ref- 
erences to the ‘‘ weird senescence of 
that quaint old man’’, I have lived 
half as long again since I left college 
as I had lived when I was graduated, 
and may fairly claim to be middle- 
aged. It has occurred to me that it 
might be interesting to point out 
how my estimate of scholarship has 
changed. 

Next to manhood, we reckoned 
literary ability. The man who could 
write a smooth essay, who could 
carry off the prize in debate, who 
took one of the Townsend essays, and 
‘spoke for the DeForest gold medal— 
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he was our hero. I recollect at. my 
first presentation-day how the class 
orator, who had spoken in the morn- 
ing, as was then the custom and I 
presume is still, in evening dress, 
came out in the afternoon in white 
flannel, and read the first class his- 
tory. It seemed to me, and I presume 
to most of my classmates, that there 
was no higher achievement possible 
in college. 


I am inclined to think as I look 
back that we over-estimated what 
seemed to us at the time literary 
ability. Our mind was upon the 
style, and I doubt if our ideals of 
style at that time were of the highest. 
One of my classmates, who happened 
to be back in New Haven some years 
after graduation, went to junior ex- 
hibition. It was still in the old North 
church, there were still the same pro- 
fessors on the platform, there was 
still the finely dressed audience scat- 
tered through the pews, there were 
still the same bouquets taken up to 
the speakers; and just asa feeling of 
“nothing new’’ was strongest upon 
him, one of the speakers proceeded to 
deliver the very oration which he had 
spoken at junior exhibition fifteen 
years before. He told me he was 
much disappointed in it. 


I see you are wondering how that 
oration happened to reappear. I 
shall have to interrupt my argument 
long enough to give you a sad experi- 
ence of my own. Soon after my own 
commencement I received a letter 
from New York, on a letterhead dated 
Wall street, and saying that the 
writer had been present at commence- 
ment, had heard my oration, had 
been much impressed by it, had tried 
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to quote some parts of it, and though 
he remembered in a general way the 
argument, had found he was unable 
to command the felicity of the illus- 
trations. He wished if it were not 
too much trouble I would send hima 
copy of it. 

To be sure I would. I selected the 
whitest paper and the blackest ink, 
and I wrote in the clearest hand, and 
sent it on to him with a letter of 
thanks for his appreciation. Natur- 
ally I boasted of it to one of my 
classmates. ‘“‘You don’t mean to 
say that you sent him a copy?” he 
said.—‘‘ Why, yes,’’ I replied, sorry to 
see this evidence of jealousy.—‘‘ Why, 
you blasted fool!’’ he said. ‘‘ That 
man keeps a literary bureau. Every 
man who speaks at commencement 
gets that letter, and if any are silly 
enough to send on copies, this man 
without even the trouble of coyping 
sends them out to western colleges 
for freshman compositions at a dol- 
lar and a half apiece.’’ My class- 
mate’s junior oration had evidently 
taken a return trip. 

But when he heard it after fifteen 
years, he was disappointed in it. I 
think most of us who read now the 
productions of that time that got 
into print, feel that we were not alto- 
gether upon the right track. The 
tendency was to overestimate style. 
A man who neglected his lessons and 
read The Spectator and Washington 
Irving, was thought then to show 
evidence of being rather superior. I 
doubt whether we should think so 
now. 

The third basis upon which we esti- 
mated men was scholarship. That 
really had some weight in our day. 
I am told that it is not so now; that 
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since athletics have come in, scholar- 
ship has dropped farther and farther 
down, till now it hardly weighs in 
the balance. In the case of a man 
who was quarter-back and an editor 
of the Lit, it might possibly be thrown 
in, like a halter with a $200 horse, 
but it is not of much accoun . 

In those days, however, it counted. 
The valedictorian was sure of society 
honors, and the four or five men who 
stood highest in the class were looked 
up to for their scholastic ability. It 
seems to me as I look back that the 
reason why scholarship was valued 
less than literary ability was because 
it seemed to men in college to be more 
within their attainment. Most of 
them who had come to college with 
any sort of preparation, and had fair 
ability, now and then got a good les- 
son, a lesson that would compare 
favorably with anybody’s lesson; 
they inferred that they could get such 
a lesson any time, and consequently 
that anything that could be done so. 
easily was not of much consequence. 
But to write a pleasing essay, to 
make a fine oration, hic labor, hoc 
opus. 

The college men of that time over- 
looked one important element of 
scholarship. They could get a lesson 
now and then, but they did not real. 
ize that it was quite another thing 
to keep getting lessons every day 
throughout the four years. It re- 
quires one kind of ability to prepare 
a single lesson well; it requires quite 
another kind of ability to get every 
lesson well, and at the time when 
that lesson should be got. 

For instance, suppose the lessons 
of the day are Herodotus, Juvenal, 
and the integral calculus. Suppose a 























manis well up in all of these, likes them 
all, and is capable of doing well in 
them all; but suppose the first thing 
in the morning he takes up his Hero- 
dotus, he becomes absorbed in it, he 
goes over to the library to read it up; 
he gets down Lane, and Wilkinson, 
and Ebers, and reads Egyptian his- 
tory until he has not only neglected 
his Juvenal and his Calculus, but for- 
gotten to go to his Herodotus recita- 
tion. In many ways, that is credit- 
able work; if it were done in the 
evening, or on a holiday afternoon, 
or in vacation, it would be en- 
tirely creditable work. But it is not 
creditable work at: the time, it is not 
scholarly work at the time, because 
it is not the work of the day; and one 
of the things the college should teach 
a man, and does teach to men who 
become scholarly, is the ability not 
only to do things and to do them 
well, but todo them atthe right time. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to give a 
personal illustration. There was one 
afternoon that to me was the turn- 
ing-point in my college course. If it 
recalls to any of you a similar experi- 
ence it will be worth your while to 
hear it: 

It was in May of junior year, a 
Wednesday afternoon, a half-holiday; 
and there were three things I wanted 
todo. I wanted to go out to Hamil- 
ton park and play ball; it was a 
bright spring afternoon, and natur- 
ally called one out of doors. Then I 
had an article nearly ready for the 
Lit, the first I had ever written 
for that magazine, upon which I had 
spent a good deal of time, and which 
I could finish that afternoon; there 
was really no doubt in my mind that 
that was the thing I ought to do. 
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But that morning the junior appoint- 
ments} had been announced, and for 
the first time, instead of allowing all 
who had a certain rank to appear 
upon the platform, the plan was 
adopted of allowing all who had a 
certain rank to prepare orations, and 
the twelve of the orations that 
showed most literary ability were to 
be selected for delivery. I wanted to 
get at my junior oration. 

Now there were three things to do, 
all of them creditable, all worth do- 
ing, and all attractive, and 1 had to 
make a choice among them. ‘I sat for 
more than an hour looking out 
through my window upon the green, 
and deciding which of the three I 
would do. I had a sub-consciousness 
that I was deciding not only what I 
would do that afternoon, but whether 
all my life I would follow my inclina- 
tions or my will. 

Finally I got up, took down my 
Lit article, got interested in it, and 
never stopped work on it till after 
nine o’clock, when after going over it 
again and again I pushed it from me 
and said with satisfaction, ‘‘ That is 


‘the best of which I am capable.” 


From tbat time to this I have felt 
reasonably certain that whatever I 
undertook I should finish; and if I 
had not got that out of my college 
course I should have lost what was 
its most valuable result. 

So I should say that besides ability 
and the power of work, there must 
enter into scholarship a third element, 
the power to work at the right time 
As I see it now, when my classmates 
said to themselves, ‘‘I could be a first- 
class scholar if I wanted to be,’’ they 
subjected themselves to the same re- 
proof that Wordsworth did, who 
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was one day disparaging Shakspere 
and remarked, “I could write like 
Shakspere if I had amind to.”’ ‘Yes,”’ 
said Charles Lamb, ‘‘ but that’s just 
the trouble: you 
m-m-m-mind.”’ 

It is the middle-age view, that 
scholarship demands three things, 
fair ability, fair effort, and fairly con- 
tinuous effort. It is also the middle- 
age view that these are the elements 
which enter into success in life. 

Some time ago there was a debate 
at Hamilton on the subject what con- 
stitutes success, and it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that success con- 
sisted in distinguished attainment in 
some honorable career. That seems 
to me rather newspaper success,—the 
kind of success that we find in the 
“beacon lights of history.’’ But there 
is a success quite as real as that, and 
much more common. A man is suc- 
cessful who pays his bills, educates 
his children, and stands for something 
in the neighborhood, in the commu- 
nity, in the town, in the organiza- 
tions with which he is connected. 
That sort of success is within the 
power of everybody who has fair 
ability, and who makes fair effort, 
and fairly continuous effort. These 
keys that we wear do not necessarily 
stand for profound scholarship, or for 


haven’t got the 


remarkable ability of any kind; if 


they did, a good many of us would be 
dining at home to-night. But they 
do stand for fair ability, fair effort, 
and fairly continuous effort; and I 
say again that fr.m the middle-age 
point of view these are the elements 
of success in life. 





The less you teach about battles, 
the better for your pupils and for the 
country.—Winship. 
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Exercises in Transposing Prose into Verse.* 

The following exercise combines 
practice in arrangement and trans- 
position with verification. The form 
will constitute an element of interest 
to the pupil, In the subject matter 
for arrangement, care has been taken 
to supply the diction necesssary for 
rythmic composition in which the 
meaning shall be clear and not too 
involved in structure. The rhyming 
words suggest the arrangement, but 
the rhythm will require attention and 
has its demands. 

a x 

Johnny Bear came down to the camp 
to see what he could find to eat; a 
syrup can, which Johnny thought 
was very sweet, was lying there. 

(Compare the following): 


Down to the camp came Johnny Bear, 
To see what he could find to eat; 

A syrup can was lying there, 
Which Johnny thought was very sweet. 


2. 

In the top (of the can) was a jagged 
hole, not big enough for Johnny’s 
head; so to sop the dainty stuff out 
of the can, Johnny used his paws. 

(Omit words in parentheses. ) 

3. 

One taste, then his fears were all 
gone. To eat it with (his) paws, it 
was (altogether) too good. (So), 
above his ears he thrust his greedy 
head and jaws within the can. 

4. 

The jagged edge turned in sharply 
and (easily) yielded to his ardent 
haste to lick the sweets, so tempting 
and (so) rich to his taste from (the) 
inside (of) the tin. 

5. 

To last (long) the feast was much 

too sweet; so when he tried to leave 





*By permission From Training in English, by W. 
Copyrighted. 


E. Anderson 























the can, his head was held fast in (a 
tin) helmet, and thus he ran away all 
armed. 

6. 

His were the sweets which lined the 
It now with other stuff was 
lined—bear’s woolly phiz andears and 
eyes,—and playing blind man’s buff 
was John. 


can. 


(. 

He jammed the can and ran and 
ran. Such jam as he (was) no can 
(ever) held. I think no man could 
wish to see a madder bear than John- 
ny bear (was). 

8. 
(six lines.) 

But boys and girls and folk (who 
are) older, from his state may learn a 
lesson. For often may thoughtless 
greed to such a fate yoke the selfish 
soul,—(so) 

That all his gains but make him blind 
And much despised of human kind. 

1 he following is arythmical version 
of the story of Johnny Bear, told by 
Ernest Seton Thompson. It is not 
a transcript of Mr. Thompson’s com- 
position. Of course these verses, like 
the answer toa problem in arithmetic, 
should not be seen by the pupil until 
he has worked out his own solution. 


GREEDY JOHNNY BEAR. 


Down to the camp came Johnny Bear, 
To see what he could find to eat, 

A syrup can was lying there, 
Which Johnny thought was very sweet. 


A jagged hole was in the top, 

For Johnny’s head not big enough,— 
So Johnny used his paw to sop 

From out the can the dainty stuff. 


One taste then gone were all his fears, 
Too good it was—to eat with paws; 
Within the can above his ears, 
He thrust his greedy head and jaws. 


The jagged edge turned sharply in 
And yielded to his ardent haste 

To lick the sweets inside the tin,— 
So rich and tempting to his taste. 
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The feast was much too sweet to last, 
So when he tried to leave the can, 
His head was held in helmet fast, 
And thus all armed away he ran. 


The sweets which lined the can were his, 
It now was lined,—with other stuff— 

Bear’s eyes and ears and woolly phiz, 
And John was playing blind man’s buff. 


He ran and ran, and jammed the can, 
No can e’er held such jam as he. 
Than Johnny Bear I think no man 
A madder bear would wish to see. 


But boys and girls and older folk 
May learn a lesson from his state; 
For thoughtless greed may often yoke 

The selfish soul to such a fate, 
That all his gains but make him blind 
And much despised of human kind. 
W. E. A. 


ANOTHER EXERCISE OF THE SAME KIND 

By transposing parts of the follow- 
ing sentences about the oriole, verses 
may be made. The first and third, 
and the second and fourth lines will 
rhyme. The fifth and sixth lines 
rhyme also, making stanzas of six 
lines. Study the model given with the 
first paragraph. 


THE ORIOLE. 


Against the sky he hangs his nest,— 
‘tis anchored strong to a bough. 
Swinging safe and high he leaves it to 
pipe his mellow song. 

The lay (which) he whistles to while 
the hours away is heard, now here, 
now there. 

(Compare the following): 


He hangs his nest against the sky, 
To a bough ’tis anchored strong ; 
He leaves it swinging safe and high 
To pipe his mellow song. 
Now here, now there is heard the lay 
He whistles to while the hours away. 
2 
As the brightest flower he is as gay- 
ly dressed, and (he’s) clear and loud 
as a fife; while he leaves, in a hanging 
tower his modest wife, drab and 
mute. 
All day long (she is) swinging and 
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brooding, while he charms the neigh- 
borhood with song. 

(Leave out the words in parenthe- 
ses. ) 

3. 

(He is) a piece of the yellowist bar 
of the rainbow with ebony to set it 
off,— 

In range of his ringing scoff, how 
dull are the chirping sparrows. A 
combined flitting star and a joy (is he)! 
(and) rare to find are such color and 
sound. 

4. 

He hath in all the world no rival, 
save those who cruelly vain, would 
ravish his airy castle in (the) tree 
yonder,—and have him slain as a prize 
for pride whose dearest care is (to 
furnish) for a belle to wear, a garish 
hat. 

THE ORIOLE. 

(Not to be seen by the pupil until 

after his version is written. ) 


He hangs his nest against the sky, 
To a bough ’tis anchored strong, 
And leaves it swinging safe and high 

To pipe his mellow song. 
Now here, now there is heard the lay 
He whistles to while the hours away. 


He’s gaily dressed as the brightest flower, 
And loud and clear as a file; 
While drab and mute in hanging tower, 
He leaves his modest wife,— 
Swinging and brooding all day long 
While he charms the neighborhood with song. 


A piece from the rainbow's yellowest bar 
With ebony to set it off!— 

How doll the chirping sparrows are 
In range of his ringing scoff!— 

A flitting star and a joy combined! 
Such color and sound are rare to find. 


No rival in all the world hath he, 
Save one, who cruelly vain, 
His airy castle in yonder tree 
Would ravish, to see him slain 
As a prize for pride whose dearest care 
Is a garish hat for a belle to wear. 
W. E. A. 





Any coward can fighta battle when 
he is sure of winning ; but give me the 
man who has the pluck to fight when 
he issure of losing.—George Eliot. 
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Declamations. 
H. J. HOCKENBERRY, LA GRANDE, OREGON. 
We are mimics from the cradle to 
the grave. Much of our mimicry is 
unconscious, but it is mimicry none 
We do as others do and 
think as others think, in our politics, 


in our sociai life, in our religion, in 


the less. 


everything. If we ponder upon the 
matter we shall become alarmed at 
the way, our opinions are manufac- 
tured for us. Thenewspapers do most 
of our thinking, and we play the par- 
rot. 


We think the thoughts our fathers thought; 
We do the deeds our fathers wrought; 

We pray the prayers our fathers taught; 
And seek the heaven our fathers sought. 


There is no originality about us. 
Solomon said, ‘‘There is nothing new 
under the sun.’’ The chestnut is a 
very ancient fruit. Boys used to play 
Follow your Leader. Men'and women 
are always playing at the same game. 

In few things is our proneness to 
mimicry so manifest as in our forms 
of speech and modes of composition. 
In fact, all speechismimicry. It prob- 
ably had its origin in mimicry. Our 
greatest authors freely confessed their 
indebtedness to those who went be- 
fore them. 

Every school should have declama- 
tions. The learning and rendition of 
many things that pass for declama- 
tions in school is a waste of time and 
labor. No selection of prose or poet- 
ry should ever be learned unless it is a 
Oh, the stuff that I have 
The 


should select what is to be learned, 


masterpiece. 
heard for recitations! teacher 
and generally from the school reader. 
Iam not a pessimist, but I fear that 
our modern readers are not as good 
as the olden ones were. The Cyr read- 
ers are a wonderful improvement upon 
the Barnes, but the author, in her de- 

















sire to be modern, put in a good deal 
that is tenth rate, if not trashy. Our 
present literature, both here and in 
England, is deciduous, rather than 
evergreen. In religion, in art, in liter- 
ature, in fact in everything, the world 
moves on by revivals. A literary re- 
vival is greatly needed. Our schools 
must prepare the way. But however 
poor a reader may be, no child should 
be permitted to go through it without 
committing aparttomemory. Some- 
times I fear that we have too much 
supplementary reading. Sir William 
Hamilton’s dictum, ‘Multum non 
multa,”’ is too often ignored. There 
is something even in the first reader 
that is worth committing, and the 
little tots should be led to declaim it. 
Never permit any child to leave any 
reader in his course without having 
made the good things in it a part of 
his mental furnishings. If you have a 
reader in which there is nothing 
worthy of being committed, the soon- 
er you are rid of it the better. 

At least one daily recitation for a 
year in every high school should be de- 
voted to committing beautiful poems 
and eloquent speeches. Nothing else 
in the course will pay so well. The 
boy who leaves school without being 
able to repeat Lincoln's Address at 
Gettysburg, Patrick Henry’s Speech 
before the House of Burgesses, ‘‘Spar- 
tacus to the Gladiators,”’ selections 
from Webster’s great speeches, or 
something similar, has been robbed of 
his birthright as a son of our public 
schools. He needs these as models. 
The word models may be misleading ; 
perhaps materials for construction 
would be better. The grouping of 
smooth sounding words, the tricks of 
expression, all those little things which 
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give distinctive character to a poem 
or an oration, cannot be learned by 
rule; they must be imbibed, absorbed, 
not exactly stolen, but gleaned. Men 
talk of originality, but originality is 
a humbug. Ina sense we are all pla- 

giarists, thieves, if you will. They 

Say poets are born, not made. But 

they need any amount of polishing 

before they shine. Genius is only an 

aptitude for assimilation. The Greeks 

gave their boys only what food they 

could steal. Our youth must get their 

language in a way, that is somewhat 

similar. They do not exactly steal it, 

but they must go and get it. We can- 

not get it for them. All we can do is 

to direct them to the best fields for 

gleaning. I should not be surprised if 
the old Greeks did that much for their 

boys also. 

Many a born genius has gone down 
“unwept, unhonored and unsung,” 
simply because he was never set to 
gleaning. Have your children absorb 
these good things in literature, and 
now to one and then to another will 
come the consciousness that it is pos- 
sible to so combine words that they 
will stir men’s hearts, and thrill their 
souls, and the eternal fire will be kin- 
dled, and the earth will be richer for 
the birth of a new genius. 

The requirements for entrance to 
college this year demand the study of 
two books of Paradise Lost, Tenny- 
son’s Princess, The Six Roger De Cov- 
erly Papers, etc., nine books in all, 
covering several thousand pages of 
the ordinary book. In my judgment, 
twenty-five pages of carefully selected 
matter, thoroughly committed, and 
thoroughly digested, would be a far 
better equipment entrance upon col- 
lege life. Why is it that the man of 
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few books is often superior in his use 
of English to the one who has had ac- 
cess to whole libraries? The one has 
committed the phraseology, and much 
of the text, while the other has mas- 
tered nothing. It is narrated of Kos- 
suth, the Hungarian patriot, who 
delivered those marvelously eloquent 
speeches in this country that some of 
us have read with delight, that he 
learned his English in prison, with no 
teacher, and no book save a copy of 
Shakespeare. Numbers of men who 
have been masters of English Com- 
position, have learned it all from Pil- 
grims Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and 
the Bible, simply because they read 
them so much that designedly or un- 
designedly they committed much of 
them. 

In late years much has been done in 
our schools in the way of learning 
quotations, largely poetic, and this is 
all right, but it will not take the place 
of declamations, which demand the 
memorizing of whole compositions. 
I had three pupils from a teacher who 
lays great stress on school entertain- 
ments. No two of these pupils were 
in my school at the same time, but 
each of them easily led the school as 
an essayist. They were deficient in 
mathematics and some other things, 
but they could express themselves flu- 
ently and elegantly. They had not 
spent much time in composition, but 
they were compelled to commit a 
great deal. 

Declamation trains the memory to 
acquire readily and retain permanent- 
ly. Whatever may be said derogatory 
to memory training, memory is our 
hardest worked and most useful men- 
tal faculty. 
be impossible without memory. 


Language itself would 
Men 
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boast of their poor memories as if a 
poor memory were something of which 
to be proud instead of a form of men- 
tal weakness. Men find it so hard to 
commit because they were not taught 
to memorize in their early youth. 
Most students dislike the drudgery of 
committing unless it has been begun 
arly in school life, but after it has 
once been fairly begun there is little 
trouble and it soon becomes the pleas- 
antest and most interesting recitation 
of the day. The reason that composi- 
tions and declamations are such bug- 
bears in many schools is because they 
do not come often enough. Teachers 
do not expect to make anything out 
of them, and they realize their expec- 
tations. Make them daily exercises 
and they will be dreaded no more than 
any other branches of study. 
Declamations are an excellent means 
by which to teach patriotism and 
morality. We have flag exercises, 
marches and salutes in many schools- 
I fancy that I know the average boy 
about as well as any man knows him, 
and I know that to him such things 
are largely clap-trap. Let the same 
boy master Lincoln’s speech at Get- 
tysburg and make it a part of himself, 
and his heart will beat loyal in the 
hour of his country’s need. The really 
good things in literature go down and 
stir the God nature which is in every 
man. The lessons which made most 
in your life and mine for the things 
which are lovely and of good report 
are those which we learned from the 
master spirits of the past. We did 
not need to have our attention called 
to them. They taught themselves. 
That suggests the query: Would you 
talk to your pupil about the things 
concerning which they declaim? Yes, 











at rare intervals if I had something to 
say. There is no greater nuisance 
than the talking teacher, and no per- 
son will so soon get disgusted with 
the talk-and-has-nothing-to-say man 
or woman as a company of school 
children. There is no surer way of 
disgusting them with patriotism and 
morality than by continually talking 
about these subjects. 

On the other hand there are no per- 
sons who listen more readily to a 
brief, interesting talk than a body of 
school children, nor are there any 
others upon whom it will make so 
deep an impression. Several of the 
most forceful sermons that I haveever 
heard were two or three minute talks 
by an old school teacher. 

How shall we get pupils to learn 
declamations? In the same way as 
an arithmetic or history lesson. Have 
the lesson every day, and assign no 
more than can be learned in ten or fif- 
teen minutes of honest study. De- 
mand that what you assign be learned. 
Put your own soul into the work, and 
in a few weeks declamation will be 
the most popular study in school. 
Let it take the place of areading class 
part ofeach year. In the high school 
it might take the place of English for 
a year. It would prove far more ben- 


eficial than much of the study of 


English as now conducted. 

What attention should be given to 
the delivery of declamations? The 
matter of delivery is of secondary im- 
portance. I should endeavor to have 
the speeches and poems delivered forci- 
bly and understandingly, but all at- 
tempts at elocution I should leave to 
the teacher of that branch. Of course 
in reading classes and indeclamations 
I should do my best to secure distinct 
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enunciation and proper emphasis, but 
that is all. 

The selections should be good Eng- 
lish and should teach good lessons, 
Some object to such selections as 
Spartacus to the Gladiators, claiming 
that the rhetoric is too florid; but 
modern public speaking lacks florid- 
ity. The ornamental in speech has a 
charm for the ambitious boy or girl. 
The world will make him tame enough 
and prosaic enough by and by. The 
flowers of speech are just as lovely as 
the lilies of the field or the starry 
flowers of the sky. No boy ever 
amounted to much who did not 
spread the eagle a little in his maiden 
speech. If declamations are to be 
models of style it were far better that 
they should be florid rather than tame, 
Floridity implies warmth, and when 
a man’s heart is burning with patriot- 
ism oraglow with devotion, his speech 
is likely to be torrid, Icebergs and 
flower gardens may be equally beau- 
tiful but somehow we like the latter 
the better. 

Benjamin West said, ‘‘My mother’s 
kiss made me a painter,’’ and a good 
declamation has often made a boy an 
orator. Do you believe the average 
boy can master any one of the speeches 
named aboye and not feel a longing 
for the orator’s power? If you find 
such a boy send him out to take danc- 
ing lessons or have him don a Mother 
Hubbard and swing in the hammock; 
he was never designed for a student. 
It is the teacher’s mission to arouse. 
enthusiam. Pupils have widely diver- 
sified tastes. Some will be stirred by 
one study and some by another, but 
fine speeches and fine poems will 


arouse a larger number than anything: 


else 
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No man is at his best until his en- 
thusiasm, the God in him is aroused. 
Unless you inspire your pupils with 
zeal for something, they are not likely 
to accomplish much. That one is the 
best teacher who can lead his pupils 
where the hallowed fire may touch 
them. We are too much given to 
measuring a teacher’s value by the 
amount of work he succeeds in get- 
ting out of his pupils. It is the kind 
of work and not the amount of it 
that tells. 
work out of our pupils in teaching 
mathematics than in teaching any- 
thing else, and yet that is the science 
that is of least value to them. If life 
had nothing higher than to gather 


Most of us can get more 


wealth, then we should do well to 
teach mathematics best, but there are 
holier aims than selfishness. Let us 
covet the best things for our boys and 
girls. Let us bring into their livesthe 
uplifting force of that which is best 
in literature, and then our work will 
be more lasting than the stars. 


Curiosities andQuips 
The Point of View. 

The next time you get hold of a United 
States ten dollar note of the series of 
1880, and there are many in circulation, 
look at the cut of the eagle on the face. 
Then turn the bill upside down and you 
will see it is the exact representation of a 
jackass. 
man in the service of the bureau of en- 


The story is that an English- 


graving was without cause given thirty 
days’ notice that his services would be 
dispensed with, just as he was put to 
work on the cut of the national bird. 
To show his disgust for the country 
which would so use him, he made the 
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design so that when inverted it is a true 
picture of the meek and lowly donkey. 
This was not discovered till so many were 
in circulation that they could not well 


be recalled. 


Some Optical Illusions, 
ie The two sides of 
this arch are sym- 
metrical, and if the 
left side of it were 
extended it would 
meet the other in 
an at the 
point the 
Jright curve meets 
the upright column, and not below 
that point as it appears to the eye, 
and the two sides of the arch would 
then be equal. 


ee 
a. ting 


The two middle lines in the aoveb 
are straight and parallel. The effect 
of the curved lines at the sides is to 
make the parallel lines seem to have 
been draw apart at the middle. 


apex 
where 
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The line AB is twice as long as the 
line CD. 

















For the Rhetoric Class. 
The novelist writes: ‘‘ While on his 
knees he asked her to marry him.”’ 
Who was on his knees? 





She Changed It Back. 

Smith, of the Minnesota School 
Journal, tells of a young lady at 
boarding school in the sentimental 
stage of development who decided to 
improve on hername, assomany girls 
do. Hername was Jessie; she wrote to 
her brother, and signed her name 
Jessica, and he replied: 


Dear Sister Jessica:—Your letter received. 
Papaca and Uncle Georgica started for Chica- 
gica yesterday. We have a new horseca, it’s 
a beautica. Its name is Maudica. Your affec- 
tionate brother, SAMICA. 


His sister’s next letter was signed 
** Jessie.” 


A little babe, beyond a doubt, 

Is bald until his hair comes out ; 
And later on, in manhood, when 
His hair comes out, he’s bald again. 








~The medical students of Syracuse 
university have the following yell: 
Well man, sick man, dead man, stiff, 
Dig ’em up, cut ‘em up—what’s the diff ? 
Humerus, tumorous, blood and gore, 
Syracuse medicos, nineteen four. 
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He Got His Degree. ‘ 


Thomas Herny Bliggerson 
Longed for a degree, 
“Like to sign 
This name of mine 
With a tail of LL.D.,”’ 
Said he, 
“Ora Ph. D., or a plain A. B., 
Or any old letters would give me glee.” 
And he gave away 
All his cash one day 
To a school and a college and a libraree. 


Thomas Henry Bliggerson 
Looked for his degree— 
Watched the mail 
Till hope would fail, 
For a note to give him glee. 
You see, 


He fully expected he would be 
At once created an X. Y. Z., 
Or an LL. D., 
Ora plain A. B.; 
But the poor man wasn’t even 1-2-3. 


Thomas Henry Bliggerson 
Now has his degree; 
Each thing senti{ 
His establishment 
Bears mystic letters three. 
You see, 
There was no more cash in his treasury, 
And so he went down into bankruptcy, 
So the credit men, 
With a large, fat pen, 
Write ‘ T. H. Bliggerson, C. O. D.”’ 
—Baltimore American. 





‘“‘ The evidence,”’ said the judge, ‘‘shows that 
you threw a stone at this man.”’ 

“Sure,’’ replied Mrs. O’Hoolihan, ‘an’ the 
looks avy the man shows more than thot, ver 
honor. It shows that Oi hit ’im.—Chicago 
News. 
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| ‘Readings: and fRecitations. | 


— ere eee 
The New Year. 


Oh, white are the years, the glad New Years, 

Washed with the rain of repentant tears 

For the evil deed and the evil thought, 

And the impulse good which nothing wrought; 

For the kindly word which was never said, 

And the task undone while the bright hours 
sped. 

For these we weep, and the New Year comes 

With plumes washed white to our waiting 
homes ; 

We welcome him in, while the joy-bells chime 

Hope’s sweetest songs of a happier time, 

When our errant feet shall never stray 

From Duty’s path to a wider way. 


But dark are the years, the sad Old Years, 
When the tale is told of their griefs and fears ; 
They bear the burden of hopes laid low, 

Of the high resolve and the heart’s pure glow 
Trailed low in the dust ; and with bitter cry 
And sullied plumage, the years go by! 





Go == 


Oh heart. my heart, the years grow old! 
Hope’s brightest beams are strangely coid; 
Watch thou the hours which pass on wings— 
Do thou the duty each one brings; 
So shall the Year be still thy friend, 
And pass untroubled at the end. 

NINETTE M. LowaTER. 





Alaska Christmas Candles. 
Of all the babies living in the world, you will 


agree, 

The babyin Alaska has the queerest Christmas 
tree, 

For it’s lighted up w ith candles that are gath- 
ered from the sea! 


For when people of Alaska want to see to 
work at night, 

Or to make their children’s Christmas trees all 
beautiful and bright, 

They have oily little fishes that will furnish 
them a light. 
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They catch them and they dry them and they 
draw a little wick 

Through the bodies of the fishes, which are 
never very thick. 

And they stand them like a candle in a little 
candlestick ! 


And that's why of all the babies in the world, 
you will agree, 
The baby in Alaska has the queerest Christ- 
mas tree, 
For it’s lighted up with candles that are gath- 
ered from the sea. 
—Eva Best in Am. Prim. Teacher. 


Her Name. 
“I’m losted! Could you find me, please?” 
Poor little frightened baby! 
The wind had tossed her golden fleece; 
The stones had scratched her dimpled knees. 
I stopped and lifted her with ease 
And softly whispered, ‘‘Maybe.” 


Tell me your name, my little maid; 

I can’t find you without it.” 
“My name is Shiny Eyes,” she said. 

“Yes, but your last?” She shook her head. 
“Up to my house “ey never said 

A single fing about it.” 


“But, dear,” I said, “what is your name?” 
“Why, didn’t you hear me tell you? 
Dust Shiny Eyes.” <A bright thought came: 
. “Yes, when you’re good, but when they blame 
You, little one, is it just the same 
When mamma has to scold you?” 


“My mamma never scolds,” she 
A little blush ensuing, 

“’*Cept when I’ve been a-frowing stones, 
And then she says” (the culprit owns) 

“Mehitable Sapphira Jones, 
What has you been a-doin 


moans, 


Pry) 
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Evolution (and Metempsychosis.) 


When you were a tadpole and I was a fish, 
In the Paleozoic time. 
And side by side on the ebbing tide 
We sprawled through the ooze and slime, 
Or skittered with many a caudal flip 
Through the depths of the Cambrian fen, 
My heart was rife with the joy of life, 
For I loved you even then. 


Mindless we lived and mindless we loved, 
And mindless at last we died; 

And deep in a rift of the Caradoe drift, 
We slumbered side by side. 

The world turned on in the lathe of time, 
The hot lands heaved amain, 


Till we caught our breath from the womb of 


death, 
And crept into light again. 


We were Amphibians, scaled and trailed, 
And drab as a dead man's hand; 
We coiled at ease ’neath the dripping trees, 
Or trailed through the mud and sand. 
Croaking and blind, with our three-clawed feet, 
Writing a language dumb, 
With never a spark in the empty dark 
To hint at a life to come. 
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Yet happy we lived, and happy we loved, 
And happy we died once more; : 
Our forms were rolled in the clinging mould 

Of a Neocomian shore. 
The Aeons came, and the Aeons fled, 
And the sleep that wrapped us fast, 
Was riven away in a newer day. 
And the night of death was past. 


Thenlight and swift through the jungle trecs 
We swung in our airy flights, 

Or breathed in the balm of the fronded' palms;. 
In the hush of the moonless nights. 

And oh! what beautiful years were these, 
When our hearts clung each to each. 

When life was filled, and our senses thrilled 
In the first faint dawn of speech. 


Thus life by life, and love by love, 
We passed through the circle strange, 

And breath by breath, and death by death, 
We followed the chain of change, 

Till there came a time in the law of life 
When over the nursing sod 

The shadows broke, and the soul awoke 
In a strange, dim dream of God. 


I was thewed like an Auroch bull. 
And tusked like the great Cave Bear: 
And you, my sweet, from head to feet, 
Were gowned in your glorious hair. 
Deep in the gloom of a fireless cave, 
When the night fell o’er the plain, 
And the moon hung red o’er the river bed, 
We mumbled the bones of the slain. 


I flaked a flint to a cutting edge. 
And shaped it with brutish craft ; 

I broke a shank from the woodland dank, 
And fitted it, head and haft. 

Then I hid me close by the reedy tarn, 
Where the Mammoth came to drink ; 

Through brawn and bone I drave the stone, 
And slew him upon the brink. 


Loud I howled through the moonlit wastes, 
Loud answered our kith and kin; 

From west and east to the crimson feast, 
The clan came trooping in. 

O’er joint and gristle, and padded hoof, 
We fought, and clawed, and tore, 

And cheek by jowl! ,with many a growl, 
We talked the marvel o’er. 


I carved that fight on a reindeer bone, 
With rude and hairy hand, 
I pictured his fall on the cavern wall 
That men might understand. 
For we lived by blood, and the right of might, 
Ere human laws were drawn, 
And the Age of Sin did not begin 
Till our brutal tusks were gone. 


And that was a million years ago, 
In a time that no man knows; 

Yet here to-night, in the mellow light, 
We sit at Delmonico’s; 

Your eyes are deep as the Devon springs, 
Your hair is as dark as jet, 

Your years are few, your life is new, 
Your soul untried, and yet 


Our trail is on the Kimmeridge clay. 
And the scarp of the Purbeck flags. 

We have left our bones in the Bagshot stones, 
And deep in the Coraline crags; 











Our love is old, our life is old, 
And death shall come amain ; 

Should it come to-day, what man may say 
We shall net meet again. 


God wrought our souls from the Tremadoc beds 
And furnished them wings to fly; 

He sowed our spawn in the world’s dim dawn, 
And I know that it shail not die, 

Though cities have sprung above the graves 
Where the creok-boned men made war, 

And the ox-wain creaks o’er the buried caves, 
Where the mummied mammoths are. 


Then, as we linger at luncheon here, 
O’er many a dainty dish, 
Let us drink anew to the time when you 
Were a Tadpole and I was a Fish. 
—Langdon Smith. 


**What Ha’ Ye Done?” 


And they came to the gate within the wall, 
where Peter holds the keys, 
“Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, and an- 
swer loud and high 

The good that ye did for the sake of men or 
ever ye came to die— 

The good that ye did for the sake of men in 
little earth so lone!”’ 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white 
as a rain-washed bone. 

**This I have read in a book,” he said, ‘and 
that was told to me. 

And this I have thought that another man 
thought of a prince in Muscovy ”’ 

And ~ o twirled the jangling keys in weari- 
ness and wrath. 

““Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have 
thought,” he said) “andthe tale is yet to run. 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, 
give answer—what ha’ ye done?” 

—Rudyard Kipling. 








Chi ¢ Charing Pe 


TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE. 


(When you want to buy at a bargain or to sella 
book or apparatus which you no longer need, write 
out your want, briefly stated, and for each inser- 
tion desired send as many cents as your notice con- 
tains words. Thisis merely a nominal rate for space 
and is open only to actual teachers and subscribers. } 








For SaLE—EncyclopediaBrittanica, 
Americanized Edition. 12 volumes. 
Half morocco. Regular price, $60. 
Now on sale ata bargain. For par- 
ticulars address X, this office. 





For SaLe.—Private school in North 
Carolina. Founded 1890. Also a 
school in theEast. For full particu- 
lars address M. S., 232 17th street, 
Milwaukee. 

For SAL acti com Sone set of WEsT- 
ERN TEACHER, neatly bound in cloth. 
Price $1.25 per volume. R., care of 
WESTERN TEACHER, Milwaukee. 
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For SALE—Ridpath’s People’s History 
of the United States, new. Cloth bind- 
ing, fully illustrated, 560 pp. Regular 
price, $2.75. This copy, $1.00. Address 
A. T., 808 Goldsmith Bldg. Milwaukee. 


WANTED TO Buy—V olumes of Pro- 
ceedings of the N. E. A. State what 
years you have and we will quote 
price —Wisconsin School Supply Co., 
aenerniie: 


Bhe Bullet Wn, 





If you area Seite school teacher or officer, 
you will be interested in the advertisement of 
Mrs. Mary G. Eastman, on another page. 


The Department of Superintendence of the N. 
E. A. will meet in Chicago February 25-27. 
An excellent program is offered. The meeting 
will be at 207 Michigan Avenue. A move is 
said to be on foot to take the meeting south 
next year. 





San Francisco is said tu have reverted to 
slates. This was not to have been expected of 
any city of a third of a million people, least of 
all of a city like San Francisco. The war on 
slates should be universal. There is nothing 
equally filthy in school life.—American Primary 
Teacher. 


At Seattle, Washington, several propositions 
for improving the schools, including the erec- 
tion of a number of new buildings, recently 
were carried by a large majority. Every plan 
advocated by Supt. Cooper was received with 
favor, and the new members of the board give 
him hearty support. 





The Missouri College Union will meet at 
Washington University, St. Louis,on February 
6 and 7, beginning with a reception Thursday 
evening at the home of Chancellor Chapin, and 
followed the next forenoon by papers and 
addresses on Structure for Educational Insti- 
tutes, by Chancellor Chapin, the Yale Bicen- 
tenary and Higher Education, by Pres. Black, 
Educational Exhibits at the Exposition, Presi- 
dent Jesse and Supt. Carrington, Group Sys- 
tem versus Free Elective System, Pres. Mac- 
Cracken. 


The fact that President H. B. Brown, ot Val- 
paraiso College and Northern Indiana Normal 
School, was made President of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association last year shows in 
what high regard the man and the institutfon 
which he represents are held. He has won his 
way to well deserved recognition among the 
normal school and college men of America, and 
has made his school a great force throughout 
the West and all without the advantage (or 
handicap ?) of stateaidorendowment. Heisot 
that type of men whom the law of the survival 
of the fittest plainly marks as generals and 
managers of important enterprises, and unlike 
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some who possess the native endowment which 
fits for leadership, he is highly honored in his 


own country and among his own people. The 
Hoosiers appreciate a good thing when they 
see it, and the Valparaiso institution clearly 
belongs in the class of good things educational 
which Indiana enjoys. 


Henry Sabin will act as leader of the State 
and County Superintendents’ Round Table at 
the annual meeting of Superintendencein Chica- 
go in February. 


Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song 
book is unexcelled ; for a sample copy send five 
two-cent stamps. 





County superintendents in need of institute 
instructors of first-class ability should address 
this office. We know several men and women 
whose work is A 1 in every aa who have 
a few available dates still open 


Prof. Nutting of the Univ ersity of lowa has 
been granted a three months’ leave ot ab- 
sence to enable him to join a government expe- 
dition on a cruise to investigate deep sea life in 
Hawiian waters He will probably have 
charge of the party during the latter part of 
the trip. This is a great tribute to Prof. Nut- 
ting’s ability, and the museum of the Univer- 
sity will be enriched by a valuable collection of 
specimens. 


D. M. Geeting, Ex. State “Superintendent of 
Indiana, editor of the Journal-Educator of 
Indianapolis, was engaged to be married to 
Miss Emily Neukem, a teacher in the Terre 
Haute public schools; on account of the objec- 
tions of bis daughter, Mr. Geeting broke off the 
engagement; shortly afterwards he offered to 
renew it, but Miss Neukem would not marry 
him; then she died from an overdose of mor- 
phine. Three letters from Geeting were found, 
unopened, under her pillow. 

Recently the editor of this journal expressed 
some complimentary opinions about certain 
exeeptionally good editoral writing which 
appeared about a year ago in Mr. Aiton’s 
paper, School Education, but we inadvertently 
got the shoe on the wrong foot. A friend who 
knows informs us that the good stuff in ques- 
tion was written not by Mr. Aiton but by 
Inspector A. W. Rankin, who formerly worked 
on that journal. Mr. Aiton’s paper would 
gain in strength and interest should he again 
secure the product « of Mr. Rankin’s pen. 


The next meeting of the N. E. A. will be held 
in Minneapolis, July 7 to ll. The railroads 
grant the usual rate of one fare for the round 
trip, plus the two dollars’ membership fee, with 
provisions for the extension of tickets for re- 
turn to September Ist. 

Minneapolis has formed extensive plans for 
the entertainment of the Association, and all 
indications point to a large convention. 

The various railway lines terminating in 
Minneapolis will offer excursion rates following 
the convention to all western and northwestern 
points, which will probably include the Rocky 
Mountains, Yellowstone Park, and the North 
Pacific coast. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A TONIC FOR DEBILITATED 
MEN AND WOMEN. _osemm 


Genuine bears name *Horsford’s’’ on label. 








The known circulation of the report of the 
Committee of Ten is 40,538; that of the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen, 18,816; that of 
the report of the Committee of Twelve on Ru- 
ral School, 65,500. 


The Wisconsin Outing Club will run a series 
of excursions during the coming season that 
will interest any one who wants to make a 
trip either in winter or in summer. Mr. J. 
M. Turner, of Burlington, Wis. , former principal 
of school there is the manager, and the club is 
made up of school people. 


State Supt. Devine, of North Dakota, in an 
address to the students of the Mayville Nor- 
mal, gave the tollowing statistics: At present 
there is in the permanent school fund of North 
Dakota $800,000 seeking investment ; already 
$1,900.00 is invested and yields 4% interest. 
In five years this fund will be $7,500,000, and 
will continue to increase until all the school 
lands are sold, when it will reach about $35.,- 
000,000 


Tom McBeath, of the Florida School Expo- 
nent, is making the brightest, keenest and 
most readable paper to be found anywhere 
south of a line’ extending from Bloomington, 
Ill., to Albany, N. Y. If he would drop the 
word Florida and the “official organ”. legend, 
he would soon have the whole South for a 
field. In the November number of the Expo- 
nent, McBeath cauterizes in a most artistic 
manner a little pin-headed fellow from New 
Jersey who contributes to one of FE. L. Kel- 
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logg’s publications a scurrilous article, pur- 
porting to be historical, entitled “The Great 
Conspiracy.” This New Jersey mosquito evi- 
dently has not yet learned that the Civil War 
is ended, and he will no doubt keep on buz- 
zing; but it is to be hoped that Kellogg & Co. 
will profit by the switching that McBeath has 
given them and cease to furnish a medium for 


* an alleged historian who is so narrow that he 


can look through a key-hole with both eyes at 
once, 

Do you furnish the wiieaeant pupils withseat 
work to keep them profitably busy? Many 
kindergarten exercises are suitablefor primary 
pupils and can be profitably used even in coun- 
try schools. ‘‘ Folding squares’’ are a whole- 
some source of delight to the little ones, and a 
skilful teacher can use them so that they have 
a great educational value in teaching form, 
color, drawing and manual dexterity. 

We keep folding squares in stock and will 
send them, postage paid, to any addressin a 
package of 300 squares, assorted colors, for 25 
cents. They are cut 4 inches square and each 
package has a pleasing variety of colors and 
tints. 





Mayne’s series of school records has been 
completed by the addition of a graded schoo} 
register, consisting of a record for each grade 
er department, with binding covers in which 
all the records are preserved. Full description 
will be sent on application to the Wisconsin 
School Supply Company, Milwaukee. See 
advertisement on anotherpage. These records 
together with Mayne’s High School Records 
are pre-eminent among record blanks for their 
simplicity and completness. 


Miss Catharine Goggin and Miss Margaret 
Haley, the famous Chicago teachers, who have 
made such a gallant and successful fight 
against the tax dodging corporations of Chi- 
cago, and thereby increased the amount of tax- 
able property in Chicago many millions, have 
just delivered addresses in Sioux City and 
roused up much enthusiasm in the interests of 
juster taxation. They were brought to the 
city by the united efforts of the Political Equal- 
ity Club and Labor Union. These teachers 
made this gallant and successful fight in Chica- 
zo chiefly in the interests of better support of 
the public schools, and deserve the highest 
commendation for their plucky effort and bril- 
hant success. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of theear. There is only one way to cure deaf- 
ness, and thatis by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by aninflamed condition of the mucous lining 
of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect herring, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the resuJt, and un- 
less the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, bearing will be 
destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are cansed by 
eatarth. which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafners (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, 0. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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Turn over a new leaf with the beginning of 
the new year. If you have not been us- 
ing monthly report cards try this mode of en- 
couraging regular, prompt attendance and dili- 
gence in learning lessons. See the fac simile ot 
our card on another page. It is unsurpassed 
for simplicity and effectiveness, and is printed 
on cardboard of first quality which will stand 
the wear to which report cards are necessarily 
subjected. 


The Mountain View Route. 


This is what the Northern Pacific—Shasta, 
or Shasta—Northern Pacific Route—it reads as 
well backward as frontward—may well be 
called. 

The route takes its name from Mt. Shasta 
in Northern California. This white, snow- 
capped peak, at the foot of which the railway 
winds, is 14,350 feet high. The mountain is 
in plain view, for several hours, from the train, 
and its distance from the track varies from 12 
to seventy-five miles. 

The beautiful scenery of the Sacramento 
river at the base of Shasta is connected with 
this route only. Castle Crags, Mossbrae Falls, 
the national twin soda fountains at Shasta 
Springs, are scenic gems. 

The crossing of the Siskiyou range fur- 
nishes the par excellence of railway mountain 
scenery, and observation cars are provided 
there free of charge. Then in succession come 
Mts. Jefferson, Hood—a beautiful mountain— 
St. Helens, Rainier—14,532 feet high—and 





































QINIVCTSITY or ie... 


... State of Missouri. 


FOUR DED IN 1840. 











Has departments of Language, Science, 

History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 

gogy,andalso of Law, Medicine, Engineering 
(Civil, Electrical, Sanitary, and Mechanical), 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomology, Vet- 
erinary Science, and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics also, and in Stenog- 
raphy and Business Forms. 

All Departments Open to Women 
Tuition Free. 

Fourteen buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat and electricity. New Greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. Furni- 


ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. 


Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants in the whole University. 


Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
umbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the University. For cadetship 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, 
is a department of the University. 

For catalogue, address. 

IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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Adams, all former active 
covered with glaciers. 

From Portland a steamboat side trip up the 
noble Columbia River to the Cascades and 
Dalles enables the tourist to see a river, pali- 
sades, waterfalls and mountains far surpassing 
anything the Hudson can show. 

An opportunity is also given to visit Taco- 
ma, Seattle and the Puget Sound region. 

Then follow the Cascade range and the 
Rockies, and a stop can be made at Yellow- 
stone Park. 

This line traverses the finest scenic region 
of the United States—don’t forget it, and see 
that your return tickets home from California 
read around this way. 

A Pullman Tourist 


voleanoes and now 


Sleeping Car is run 
once a week in each direction between San 
Francisco and St. Paul, via oe route. 

Send six cents to CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn., for W onderland, 1991 
and for rates, ete. 


When you try a new device and have found 
it to have practical value in the schoolroom, 
tell your fellow-teachers about it through the 
pages of the JowRNAL. 


A beautiful booklet setting forth the pleasant 
things in store for those who travel in the 
South in winter is published by the Queen & 
Crescent and the Southern Railway. Coming 
at this season of zero weather its cheerful 
pages give one a strong desire to migrate to 
the land of sunshine and flowers. A spring 
vacation of a few weeks at the Southern 
States and West Indies Exposition at Charles- 
ton, or a shorter one at Chattanooga and 
Lookout Mountain would be a delightful and 
invigorating respite to a Northern teacher 
after six months in theschoolroom. The rates 
are reasonable, and at any time before May 
there is no finer trip to be found in any direc- 
tion. A postal card request to J. S. McCul- 
lough, 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, will bring 
information as to routes and rates. 





Winter Excursion Rates. 
Excursion rates are placed on sale by the 
Southern Railway to all principal winter re- 
sorts of the South and Southwest. Ask any 
Southern Railway agent for full information. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 





July 5 to August 15, 1902 


Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
Training. The work isespecially adapted to the 
needs of teachers. Women as well as men ad- 
mitted to all the courses, except in Engineering 
and in Geological Field work. For pamphlet 
apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Clerk, 


N.S. SHALE Cambridge, Mass. 


Chairman. 
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Put these two booksinto your school library; 
Riffle Creek Papers, and A Summer of Satur- 
days. 65 cents each. 


Dr. John E. Bradley, former president of Illi- 
nois College, contributes to the Review of Re- 
views for January a paper of great interest to 
parents and teachers on The Educational Value 
of Play. 


Don't pay $2.00 fora volume of proceedings 
ofthe N. E. A. That isthe price you will pay 
if yow send to the secretary, but send to this 
office and you can get the same thing for $1.00 
—same price for the current volume or back 
volumes. 


Prof, F. C. Eastman, of the lowa State Nor- 
mal School, will soon publish a monograph on 
‘The Teaching of Latin.’’ Dr. Eastman’s long 
and successful experience in teaching this lan- 
guage guarantees the worth of this book, and 
it will be welcomed by his many friends. 


Another edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER 
Sonc Book is just from the press. Several 
faverite songs with notes have been added. 
The price remains the same, ten cents a copy, 
or $1.00 a dozen. For special rates for first 
introduction write to S. Y. Gillan & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 








Story, Geography and History in 
Supplementary Reading 


ASGARD STORIES. Foster anpCuMMinNGs. Illus. 
36c. The favorite tales from Norse Mythology, 
for children's reading. 

TWILIGHT STORIES. Fovutke. Illus. 36c. 
inal s ories and poems for primary grades. 

BRAIDED STRAWS. FovLke. 40c. Original 
stories in prose and verse for children from eight 
to twelve. 

THROUGH THE YEAR, Boeks I and II. 
LACE AND CLYDE. Illus. 386c each. Prose and 
verse describing seasonable topics in naturestudy, 
history, and literature. For third and fourth 





Orig- 
WAL- 


grades. 

THE LAND OF SONG. SauTeannDunNtoN. Book 
I, 36c; Book IT, 48c; Book III, 4c. The best 
shorter poems in the English language for pri- 
mary, lower grammar and upper grammar 


grades respectively 
SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN POETS. Harr. 
Illus. 90c. Biographical and critical sketches of 


the men who take highest rank in American poetry. 
THE WORLD AND ITS PEUPLE., 36 t072cents. 
A series of ten Geographical readers. Just pub- 
lished: The South American Repubiics, 60c. Send 


for list. 

AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS. 
Mowry. Illus. 6 

COLONIAL MASSACHUSETTS, Dawes. Illus. 
54c. “First lessons in history all the more fas- 
cinating because they do not have to be learned.’’— 
Boston Herald. 

FIRST STEPS iN THE HISTORY OF OUR 
CUUNTRY Mowry. Illus. 60c. Through 
thirty-nine biographical sketches the thread of 
history is woven. 


Graded Lists and Circulars gladly submitted. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


OSTON 



































State Supt. R.C. Barrett, of lowa, hasissueda 
circular letter to county superintendents calling 
their attention to the importance of ordering 
books for school libraries at an early date. It 
is stated that reports received show a gratify- 
ing interest in library matters throughout the 
state. He also asks retiring superintendents 
to keep an accurate record up to the close of 
the year, so that their successors will be able to 
make a complete report in 1902. 





Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geography 
grows in popularity with teachers of this 
branch. It is rich in suggestion of method and 
devices, and furnishes a great abundance of 
interesting and valuable supplementary matter 
with which to enrich and enliven the text-book 
lessons. A new edition has just been issued, 
which brings the references to population up to 
the latest census. Price 40 cents. Address 
this office. 


Baird’s Graded work in Arithmetic.—Seventh 
year, by S. W. Baird, Principal Franklin Gram- 
mar School, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 160 pages, 25 
cents, American Book Company, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago, is the latest addition to the series, 
which will contain eight volumes for the first 
eight years in arithmetic. This volume begins 
with a thorough review of the work of pre- 
ceding years, accompanied by applications te 
more difficult problems, exemplifying the prin- 
ciples already developed. The new subjects 
introduced in this book are duties or customs, 
commercial forms, bank discount, exchange, 
and simple and compound proportion. Asin 
the preceding books, the treatment is largely 
inductive and progressive. 
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The ‘‘ Date Line” has come into prominence 
since we acquired the Phillipines. No school 
geography gives it correctly located. It is 
plainly and accurately marked in our Atlas of 
Two Wars, and fully explained in Lessons in 
Mathematical Geography. Both books for 35 
cents. Address this office. 


Albert B. Paine has written many entertain- 
ing books for young folks, but nothing that he 
has written is likely to give more pleasure than 
his latest work, ‘‘The Little Lady—Her Book.” 
It is about the Little Lady who lived in the 
House of Many Windows and curtains; the 
good stories and good times that made her 
happy, and that will help to make many other 
people happy. The illustrations clearly and 
beautifully interpret the authors meaning. 
Henry Altemus & Company, Philadelphia. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

New Education Readers—Book IV, by A. J. 
Demarest and William M. Van Sickle; cloth, 
176 pages, price 45 cents, American Book 
Company, Cincinnati and Chicago. Com- 
pletes the New Education Readers and is in- 
tended for pupils in the third year. It con- 
tinues the application of the principles devel- 
oped in the former books. Through a wide 
range of subjects, the pupils are introduced to 
good literature and led into right habits of 
thinking and reading. Lists of the more diffi- 
cult words are given at the end of the book, 
where they will serve for drill work in enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation and spelling. The reading 
matter is of a higher grade than is usual in 
third readers, owing to the extensive vocabu- 





RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


Regular Single Numbers, Paper, 15 cents, Net, Postpaid. . 
Books fromthe Riverside Literature Series in use in the Public Schools of Grand Junction, Colorado. 


{At the Omaha Exposition a few years ago Grand 
Jonetion took the bighest award for work both in the 
xrades and in the High School.] 


Grade No. of Paper Cl. 


R.L.S. Cts. cts. 
1. Hiawatha Primer(Holbrook) 
Begun DoubleNo.P — 40 
11. Hiawatha Primer. Finished 
Seudder’s Fables and Folk 
Stories. Begun 
lil. Seudder’s Fables and Folk 
Stories. Finished 
Grimm’s German Household 


(47, 48]"* 30 40 


Tales [ 107, LOS]** 320 4 
Whittier’s Child Life in Poetry 
and Prosre(Selections from) [70,71]** 30 40 
IV. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour; 
Paul Kevere’s Ride, etc. 
(Selections from) 
Whittier’s Snow-Bound (Se- 
lectious from) 4 1 25 
V. Hawthorne’s Grandfather's 
Chair: True Stories from 
New England History. Be- 


[11, 6ay°* 30 40 


gun (7,8, 9)"* 45 ww 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales. Begun 22, 23)"* 30 TT) 
Longfellow\ Asin Grade IV. 
Whittier f Continued 
Burrough’s Birds and Bees; 
Sharp Eyes, etc. Begun 
VI. Hawthorne’s Grandfather's 
Chair, ete. Finished 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales. Finished 
Burrough’s Birds and Bees, 
ete. Continued 
Longfellow’s Leaflets (Selec- 
tions from) Double No. F. 30 40 


[28, 36]** 30 40 


| Grade No. of Paper Cl. 


a el > R.LS. Cts. Cts. 
Whittier Leaflets (Selections 
from) Double No. G. 30 40 
Hawthorne’s Little Daffy- 
downdilly, The Snow- 
Image, Biographical 
Stories. Begun (29; 10}** 30 40 
VII. Hawthorne’s Little Daffy- 
downdilly, ete. Finished 
Burrough’s Birds and Bees, 
ete. Finished 
Washington’s Rules of Con- 
éuct, Diary of Adventure, 
etc. Begun 4 
Longtellow Leaflets \ Contin- 
Whittier Leaflets jf ued 
with selections from com- 
plete works. 
Hawthorne’s Tales of the 
White Hills (The Great 


15 (5 


Stone Face, ete.) Begun 40 15 40* 
VIII. Warner's A-Hunting of the 
Deer, ete. 7 15 2 
Washington’s Diary, etc. 
Fioished 


Abraham Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Speech, etc. 5 15 40° 
IX-XII. Many numbers of the Riverside Literature 
Series are used in these grades, containing masterpieces 
from the writings of Scott, Tennyson, Shakespeare, 
Irving. Bryant. Cooper, Longfellow, Whittier, Lamb, 
Gray, Dickens, Burne, Poe, Hawthorne. Lowell, Holmes 
and Emerson. A circular showing the distribution by 
grades will be sent on application. 
*The cloth editions of Nos. thus marked includes addi- 
tional material. 
**In paper these numbers are sold separately at 15 cents 
each. In cloth the numbers enclosed in brackets are 
bonnd in ove volume. 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each number of the Kiverside Literature Series, sent on 
application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St. Boston. 








85 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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lary developed in this new series by a method 
which, it is said, enables the pupil to do in 
three years the work formerly requiring four 





Institute instructors who expect to have 

‘classes in Mathematical Geography will be in- 
terested in Gillan’s Lessons in Mathematical 
Geography, which presents the subject in a 
unique way differing widely from the method 
usually employed. Send 10 cents to the office 
of THE TEACHER for a sample copy. Special 
rates for classes. 


A three part story by George W. Cable, en- 


titled Bylow Hill, will be one of the features of 


early issues of The Atlantic Monthly in 1902. 
A two part story will be contributed by 
Eugenia B. Frothingham, author of The 
Turn of the Road, and short stories will ap- 
pear in every number. Out-door life will be 
treated in articles on Golf, Sailing, Going into 
the Woods, etc. England and the War of Se- 
session, by Goldwin Smith, is among the his- 
torical titles announced. 





The new edition of Webster’s International 
Dictionary contains a supplement of about 
25,000 new words. This fact is an impressive 
commentary on the rapid growth of the Eng- 
lish language, which is beyond any reasonable 
doubt to become the universal world speech. 
The International is now the standard for a 
larger number of people than any other dic- 
tionary in any language. The book itselfisa 
marvel—in quality it meets the demands of the 
highest scholarship, in quantity it is equal to 
seventy-five volumes of the size usually sold 
for one dollar each. But in point of the re- 
markable field which it has come to occupy it 
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is no less a marvel. It hardly needs to be said 
than in America there is to-day practically 
only one dictionary. A generation ago anoth- 
er was in the field and in certain parts ot 
America, especially in New England, it was a 
competitor of Webster’s, but to-day in the 
West oneseldom hears it even named. 

The sale of Webster’s dictionaries in Canada 
exceeds that of all others of similar scope, in 
England it is the adopted standard in the only 
department which needs an absolute standard, 
the Postal Telegraph; in the study of English 
in government schools in Germany it is the 
standard. Its wide acceptance throughout all 
lands where English is used makes the title 
International especially appropriate. 

The new supplement edited by Dr. William 
T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
reveals some most interesting facts regarding 
the growth of language. For example, a 
study of it with reference to the additions to 
our language which have been made because ot 
the Spanish-American, the Philippine, and the 
South African wars will richly repay the stu- 
dent. 


A Summer of Saturdays, by C. W. Smith, is 
now published in complete form. It is a de- 
lightful piece of nature study and boy study 
which will be a valuable addition to the teach- 
er’s library. Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 
cents. Published by S. Y. Gillan & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 








An article which will prove of wide interest 
is one in the January Cosmopolitan by Presi- 
dent Andrews, of the University of Nebraska, 
who has had the courage to show the great 
evils resulting from the private contract school 
book system—educational officials corrupted, 








Schoolroom and Schoolyard, entitled, 
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Calor \orN\os 


‘dios and @ids for TPzachers 


Stencils for Blackboard Drawing, Designs for Busy Work and Practice, Sup- 
plementary Reading, Picture Cards, Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, School 
Singing Books; in fact everything to assist you in your work—all Adver- 
tised in our 144 pp. Catalogue, FREE. 


OR SEND 12 CENTS 


And mention paper in which you saw this advertisement and receive Catalogue and a 
New Little Work every teacher will welcome, 80 pp. of Games and Plays designed for the 


CAMES AND EXERCISES—OUT DOORS AND IN. 
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A. FLANACAN COMPANY, 266 Wabash Ave., CHICACO 
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ART FOR SCHOOLS 





EDUCATIONAL 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue of over 
One Hundred and Fifty Subjects of large 
WALL PICTURES for ail 
grades, from Primary to High School 
Catalogue mailed without charge s»- se +» 4 








A. W. Elson @ Co. 





BOSTON @ 
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school books often the poorest selected, and 
the prices paid of the highest—an annual tax 
going up into the millions which he thinks 
could be easily avoided if the proper organiza- 
tion were brought into this effort. 


Books Received. 


We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 

LeAVITT’s OUTLINES OF BoTany, by R. G. 
Leavitt, 272 pp. $1. American Book Com- 
pany, Chicago and Cincinnati. 


MELLICK’s Latin Composition, by Anna C. 


Mellick. 49 pp. 40 cents. American Book 
Company, Chicago and Cincinnati. 

EarRTH Sky AND AiR IN SoncG. Book II. by 
Walter Babbett. 160 pp. 8 cents. American 
Book Company, Chicago and Cincinnati. 

Wnuire’s ArT OF TEACHING, by Emerson E. 
White. 321 pp. Price $1.00. American Book 
Company. 

Une SEMAINE i Paris, by Edwin F. Bacon. 
136 pp. 50cents. American Book Company. 

LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, by Chas. 
A. Dryer. Half-leather. 430 pp. $1.20. 
American Book Company. 

GRADED WorRK IN ARITHMETIC.—SEVENTH 
Year. By S. W. Baird. 160 pp. 25 cents. 
American Book Company. 


CHILD STORIES FROM THE Masters, by Maud 
Menefee. Illustrated. Rand, McNally & Co. 


New Era Worp Book, H. H. Kingsley. 126 
pp. Eaton & Company. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NaTION, by J. A. 
James and A. H. Sanford. 383 pp. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited by C. L. 
Hooper. 208 pp. Ainsworth & Co. 


CorreGio, by Estelle M. Hurll. Riverside 
Art Series. 92 pp. 50cents. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


JEAN MITCHELL’s ScHOOL, by Angelina W. 
Wray. 244 pp. Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Iil. 


SCHILLER’s DiE BRAUT YON Messina. Edited 
by Wm. H. Carruth. 185 pp. Silver, Burdett 
& Co 

A BRIEF FRENCH CoursE, by Antoine Muz- 
zarelli. 394 pp. $1.25. American Book 
Company. 





CENTS will bring you, on trial, 18 weeks, 
15 the Pathfinder, the old-reliable 

national news-review. This paper gives 
you every week ALL the important news of the 
world, stated clearly and without bias. It is the 
only news-review that is truly comprehensive; and 
it is at the same time not padded or bulky. It gives 
you the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver 
for all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned. 
healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism. It takes the place of periodicals 
costing $2.50 and $300. Try it and you would not 
be without it for many times it cost—$1.00 a year. 
Address The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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Model Series 
Pens and Pencils 


Model Series 
School Records 


iNCLUDING 


MAYNE’S 
Registers and 











For Gommon, Graded 
and High Schools. 


For full information 
address 


Wisconsin School 
Supply Company, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW EDITION 


Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


25,000 New Words 
Phrases and Definitions 


Prepared under the direct supervision of 


W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.., LL.D., United States 


Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large 
corps of competent specialists and editors. 
Rich Bindings. 
5000 Illustrations. 2364 Pages. 
SS The International was first issued in 1sy0, 
succeeding the “ Unabridged.” The New Edition 
of the International was issued in October, 1000. 
$a els Get the latest and the hest. 
We also publish 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
“* First class in qu , second class in size.” 
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G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., (wee 


Publishers, INTERNATIONAL 


Springfield, Mass. oe 
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ARE YOU A 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


If so, write for a free copy of a booklet setting forth 
a system of organization and records which con- 
stitutes a most wholesome incentive, increasing the 
attendance and enhancing the interest of Sunday 
School scholars wherever tried. 

Highly recommended by Pastors and Superin- 
tendents throughout the United States and Canada 

In writing, give name of Superintendent and 
Secretary. size and denomination of School. 


Address Mrs MARY G. EASTMAN, 


Menominee, Mich. 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


Make a handsome Gift from Teacher to Pupil, 
at the close of School, or any holiday cor anni- 
versary when it is desired to present a memen- 
to. They are not only handsome in appear- 
ance, but bearing the names of all connected 
with the school and u photo of the teacher, 
have a historical feature, and will be valued 
highly as real Souvenirs. Our 20th Century 
Souvenir Series are new—up-to-date. A 20- 
page Booklet describing the prettiest line of 
Souvenirs ever published, will be sent to all 
Teachers writing for same, and mentioning 
this-paper. 
Address, G. W. TAYLOR, Printer, 

21614 NX. Broadway Pittsburg, Kansas. 








FURNISH YOUR 


KEADING ROOM 


FROM THIS LIST. 
Ft FH 
We can supply any paper or maga- 
zine published, but this list is recom- 
mended tor school reading rooms ot 
limited means. Single orders should 
be accompanied by paid subscription 
to the American Journal of Educa- 


tion, $1.00. 


Our Retail 
Price Price. 





American Primary Teacher............8 .90 $1.00 
NR sec saxtcavassnncrvenvets New $2.15 2.30 2.50 
Pe MNIIE DE scsaxe riven xennas iencsacbenynssesecnecss 3.35 4.00 
Deere 1.85 1.50 
RIMES sdncctanchocivenscrtesseocmestibeyenss SoU 
Child Garden............. New $ .65 85 §=1.00 
SRISSIEIDID oss consesesksesssorsccesesencas 90 1.00 
Coreen: TRIB Ory.......:..05<csssseceses iasbnes 1.35 1.50 
Dial 1.85 2.00 
ERA RCAEION soses000550:20000 New $2.25 2.65 3.00 
Great Round World 1.75 2.00 
Harpers Monthly 3.35 4.00 
BAO Here Week ly. ......0c0cesscssericesees BO —£.00 
Intelligence...............New $1.20 1.35 1.50 
Journal of Education..... .............. 2.26 2.50 
Journal of School Geography... .85 1.00 
Kindergarten Magazine................ 1.65 2.00 
Ladies Home Journal..............seee0 Ask 1.00 
ee re 1.10 1.50 
Little Folks (Cassell)............0....... 1.25 1.50 
NE ccc ccasnacassencressincces pcengskeiaccs .90 1.00 
MMOcdeen CUIbUre. ...i0c.cccrsasecccove recess 85 1.00 
RMR sche ccansuvuscnvebessasensssoeeassssonse .95 1.00 
Our Dumb Animalls..............08sse0e 35 50 
POR icscsasiseseacesshensvyesie sisneiescince ED sO 
MMII cscucr arias sbi ciosvnpkasese’sieven 75- 1.00 
Popular Educator....New$ .9O 1.00 1.00 
Primary Education...New$ .90 1.00 1.00 
PDC Ont 0.5.06: .5c8055e0ec0008 ives BD. 2:56 
Review of Review5S...............cceceeees Ask 2.50 
Saturday Evening Post.............++ Ask 1.00 
SOEs PUMIMIINE cosas ccectssaceranteso-sesesessaas- GO | une 
School and Home Education ..... 1.00 1.25 
NE a scccoe cesses nsanccbascesssavenseveie, Ups 3.00 
RIND sik ccceckehcucndexshexsssaseoprsenronsuese 1.00 
Teachers World 1.00 





Weeks Current (40 weeks)$ .75 ‘95 1.00 
Youths Companion...New $1.40 1.75 1.75 


Books. With 
Teacher. 
Summer of Saturdays.......... sbaitue $ .65 $1.50 
Rife Creek Papets....icsss:00r0csc0e0000. .65 1.50 
Tracing and Sketching Lessons.... .65 1.50 
Patrick’s Pedagogics.........cccseers .60 1.50 
Address all orders and inquiries to 


§. Y. GILLAN & 60, 


141 Wisconsin St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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